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For the Companion. 


A LONG DRIVE. 


It was a most unusual event in the life of Mrs. 
Esther Foskett to take a drive alone, but when 
Joshua, her husband, was called ‘*daown below,”’ 
that is, to the city, for a few days, and it was 
not deemed wise or economical for her to accom- 
pany him, she made up her mind that she would 
improve the opportunity to make several visits in 
neighboring towns. 

“T aint got th’ fust indications of a bump 0’ 
locality,’’ she said to one of her neighbors, on 
whom she had called that first afternoon of her 


| thet, an’ they told me ’t I was clear’n off’n th’ 
| track fer Bushby. 

Cedarville, an’ they said ef I tuk my fust right 
| an’ then my second left, an’ then kep’ th’ straight 
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storms, an’ I couldn’t read a word on ’t. The | 


sun had got s’ high I thought it must be nigh 
onter noon, so I took aout th’ mudgin I’d kerried 
along in case I didn’t git ter Anstice’s, an’ after | 
I'd eat it all I felt some refreshed. 

“So I tied th’ bag o’ oats over Bess’s head an’ 
let her eat her fill, an’ then we started on. Well, 
I inquired at a farm-haouse not fur along fr’m 


So I asked ’em haow ’baout 


road, I’d fetch up there; *twas a matter o’ six 
miles, they said. 

“Ye see, I thought I c’d call on Joshua’s old 
maid cousin, Melissy Rigg, an’ bring her home 
w’th me fer a little visit, knowin’ she was 
acquainted w’th th’ roads from havin’ driv’ over 
alone sev’ral times. So I tuk my fust right an’ 
second left, but then I come ter some more cross- 
roads where there warn’t no sign, an’ I persume 
t’ say likely I chose the wrong way. 

“°T any rate I got all mussed up an’ turned 
raound b’ that time, an’ we driv’ on an’ on, an’ 
the sun begun ter go daown an’ I got skeart. 

‘But fin’lly we come t’ a place where th’ roads 
forked agin an’ there was a great tall guidepost, 
an’ I could see the letters on it, shinin’ out yeller; 
but ’twas half-hid b’ th’ trees, so *t I hed ter git 
aout an’ step through th’ underbrush ter git close 
up. 

‘‘Bess was ready ’nough ter stand still, fer I’d 
hed ter rest her off’n on fer the last few hours, 
anyways. I was tired some an’ ‘twas a snaky 
place, an’ ef ye’ll b’lieve me, when I got where I 
e’d read thet plaguy thing all ’t said was, ‘Take 
Gramp’s Pills.’ 

J jest hed stren’th ter climb back inter th’ 
buggy an’ I'd fairly set aout ter hev a good cryin’ 
spell, when along come thet Skimby peddler. He 
was some surprised ter see me, but I told him I’d 
been off ridin’ an’ hed got belated, an’ he said he 
hed too, an’ was on his way t’ aour village then, 
so I kep’ right on behind him, an’ here I be, all 
wore aout. 

“T sh'll let Joshuy git me a new pair o’ specta- 
cles "fore he comes back; still I think there’s no 





loneliness, ‘fer I’ve allus been with Joshuy, an’ 
hev relied on him an’ never give a moment’s 
thought as t’ where we was headin’, till we fetched 
up at where he was intendin’ to go. But there’s 
guideposts a plenty, an’ I cal‘late I ken make 


aout t’ git over t’ Anstice’s in Bushby, ef ye’ll jest | 


let y’r boy come over’n th’ mornin’ an’ hitch up 
th’ hoss.”’ 

“Certain,” said Mrs. Jocelyn, promptly, ‘but 
hedn’t ye better take some one ‘long with ye ter 
kinder help keep ’caount o’ th’ roads ?”’ 


“No,” replied Mrs. Foskett, with much firm- | 
ness. ‘I cal’late ter go alone this time; ef I git | 


lost to-morrer an’ never git home, I’ll submit ter 
take a companion next trip.”’ 

“All right; I'll send Henry over "baout seven 
t’ harness fer ye,”’ said Mrs. Jocelyn, who con- 
fided to her husband that night at supper, that 
“of all resky things, Esther Foskett’s drivin’ off 
alone at her time o’ life, fer a good twelve-mile 
jaunt, *thaout a mortual idee where she was ter 
turn off, was th’ wust she’d ever heard.”’ 

But Henry, on his return from Mrs. Foskett’s 
the next morning, announced that the old lady 
had started off ‘“‘es pleased es anythin’, an’ ef she 
keeps up sech a cluckin’ ter old Bess all th’ way 
t’ Bushby, as she begun ‘fore she’d got aout o’ 
my hearin’, I'll warrant her throat’ll be pooty 
fair t’ middlin’ dry by the time she gits there!" 

Mrs. Foskett had announced that she intended 
to ‘“‘make a good long day of it with Anstice, an’ 
like’s not not git home ’fore six o’clock ;’’ so even 
when it got to be half-past six Mrs. Jocelyn felt 
no particular surprise that her friend had not 
returned. 

But when seven, half-past seven and eight 
o’clock had come and gone, she became alarmed. 

*“She’s lost her way, sure’s anythin’,’’ she 
groaned, ‘tan’ who’s t’ know where t’ search fer 
her ?”’ 

**She’ll come along all right,’’ said Mr. Jocelyn 
philosophically ; but it was not until the moon 
had flooded the village streets and the church bell 
was ringing for nine o’clock, that Henry, who 
had been looking up and down the road anxiously, 
saw, as he afterward said, ‘‘old Bess heavin’ in 
sight, towed along, es ye might say, b’ the Skimby 
peddler’s cart, comin’ from percisely th’ opposite 
way fr’m what Bushby lays!” 

The peddler’s cart went on past the Jocelyn 
house to the inn, but old Bess’s weary feet halted 
in front of the Jocelyns’ gate, and the family 


hurried down the walk to greet the returned | 
traveller, whom Henry was helping out of the | 


buggy. 

“Don’t ask me no questions till I git ter realize 
’t I’m here at home agin, or next door to ’t!” 
gasped Mrs. Foskett. 

So they let her alone until a ‘good cup o’ tea’”’ 
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seen to-day !"’ she concluded severely, adding, as 
an afterthought, perhaps suggested by a vanish- 
ing grin which she caught sight of on Henry’s 
youthful countenance, “Ef y’re a good boy, 
Henry, an’ don’t make no silly talk ’baout this, 
I’ll take ver ter Bushby day after to-morrer so ’t 
ye ken learn th’ road!”’ 

Henry kept the joke to himself, and had the 
pleasure of escorting Mrs. Foskett to and from 
| Bushby in safety, two days later. 

But the day before he had made a few inqui- 
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ries of the Skimby peddler, and the replies, 
coupled with the knowledge he gained on his own 
}excursion, led him to inform his mother the 
| evening of his return, that he ‘“‘guessed it was full 
as well they drove Daisy that day, fer old Bess 
hed gone in the neighborhood o’ forty-five miles 
| on that other trip!” 


ELIzABETH L. GovuLp. 


EATING A WORM. 
| Doctor Thomas Hill, formerly President of 
Harvard College, is not above taking an interest 
| in toads, and describes with evident satisfaction 
| a lesson in natural history which he once gave to 
|-several learned gentlemen. There is no animal so 
lowly as not to be interesting, even to the wisest 
of men. Doctor Hill was transplanting a tree, 


| and three or four professors stood looking on. 


| I called their attention to an old toad near by, 


}and advised them to watch him. They laughed, 
but, on my questioning them, confessed that they 
had never seen a toad eat. I threw him some 
small earthworms as they were turned up by the 

|spade. The professors were as delighted as chil- 

| dren to see the dexterity with which he snapped 
them up. 

Presently I turned up an enormous specimen. 
I threw it to the toad, and observed in him the 
most decided evidence of reasoning power and 
executive ability that I ever saw in any animal. 

At first he watched the two ends of the worm 
alternately, in order to see which was the head. 
The worm is rough one way and smooth the 
other; therefore its head can be put down the 
toad’s throat easier than the tail end, and cannot 
be pulled out again half so easily. 

When my toad had decided which was the head 
he transferred it to his stomach by one flap of his 
tongue, and instantly nipped his jaws tightly 
| together. The major part of the worm being in 
| the air, writhed about and twisted itself around 
the toad’s head. The toad waited until the coil 
was loosed, and then gulped down half an inch 
more of the worm, and took a fresh nip with his 
| jaws. 

But there were many half-inches in this enor- 
mously long worm, and when the toad had 
succeeded by successive gulps in getting down 
more than half its whole length, his jaws began to 
grow tired, and he could not prevent the worm 
from working his way partly out again between 
the gulps. Presently the worm was working out 


had revived her, and she was able to relate her | much faster than the toad could swal?ow. 


tale. 
“T set out bright an’ early, es you’re knowin’ to, 


an’ I rid along easy-minded till I come ter some | though my own honor was at stake. 
cross-roads, ‘baout four miles fr’m here, I sh’d | beginning to fear lest I should have the mortifica- | 


jedge, an’ there, ef ve'll believe me, a gale must 


My sympathies were with the tJad; partly 
| because he was higher in the scale of being, but 
chiefly because I had petted toads, and felt as 
I was 


tion of seeing the worm escape. But I did 
injustice to the toad; his genius rose to the 


‘a’ blowed daown th’ guideboard, fer there "twas | occasion. 

on the graound, so 't I hed ter go b’ guesswork, He brought his right hind foot up against his 
an’ I perceded "long over th’ lonesomest stretch o” | abdomen, grasped through the walls of the abdo- 
road ’t ever I see in th’ course o’ my days! 


; ps ,| each successive gulp took a fresh grasp with his 
“1 let old Bess jog along an’ at last we come t 


foot, thus holding the worm firmly. In this way 


another guideboard, but ’twas all petered out with | he soon succeeded in swallowing the whole. 


| men his stomach, and the worm within it; and at | 
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| he might be no longer at the cost of feeding them. | to pieces like a pack of cards, and the unhappy 
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LEFT ON THE ISLE OF SANDS. 
A STORY OF ACADIA. 


In Two Chapters.—Chapter II. 


A Long Waiting. 


Some swore while others prayed; and Jules clung, 
sobbing and broken-spirited, to his father. 


Christophe Saintine kept a stern silence, think- | 


ing bitterly of the heartlessness which could 


beings within were left unsheltered in the howling 
blast. 

Seeking the nearest hollow, they all huddled 
together in the withered grass, each striving to 


| 
| 
| 


| 


{condemn his innocent boy to such a fate; but} get beneath his fellow to escape something of the 
| vs: > . | . . 

| Jules, at last, suggested that the Viceroy’s ship| searching cold. As for Jules, his father had 
| might have been wrecked, or driven to some other | wrapped him in a thick coat which had belonged 


| 


For a time there was occupation and amuse- | 


ment enough for all. Jules took delight in fishing 
in the lake, and in scampering over the island on 
the back of whatever pony he could capture. 
Others, when tired of lolling in the grass, hunted 
the wild cattle and pigs; and asa flint and steel 
and tinder had been left them, they feasted on 
liberal roasts of fresh 
pork and beef, and 
when they were tired 
of these meats they 


part of the ocean. At all events, he was so 
convinced that the Viceroy could be guilty of no 
such cruelty as he was now accused of, that he 
half persuaded his father to a new hope. 

The blacksmith, in the midst of a general 
clamor, thundered a demand for silence, and 
urged his comrades to be men and to consider 
what should be done. He declared that all must 





had another resource 
in the wild ducks 
and geese. 

This state of affairs 
lasted until all the 
tinder was used up. 
A wild, hot-headed 
Gascon, undertaking 
to make a fire and 
cook a dinner, tried 
patiently for half an 
hour to get a hght 
by using withered 
grass for tinder. 
Exasperated at his 
failure, he suddenly 
started up with an 
oath, cursed the flint, 
and hurled it into 
the sea. 

A comrade, furi- 
ous at the mad act, 
sprang upon him, 
struck him in the 
face, and bore him 
to the ground; it 
was then a fight to 
the death; and the 
Gascon succeeded in 
killing his adver- 
sary. 

The next moment, 
ere he had fully re- 
gained his feet, the 
Gascon was struck 
down by a terrible 
blow from a billet in 


| to one of the murdered men, and was now busy 
scooping a hole in the sand that might afford him 
some more shelter. 

That night, though all followed the black- 
| smith’s suggestion, and burrowed into the sand 
| in little groups, no fewer than three men died 
| from exposure before morning. But the experi- 
| ence had taught a needed lesson; and they set 


Winter returned with all its horrors, and 
passed, and came again, till they began to calcu- 
late that the island had been five years their 
prison. For most of them it had become their 
grave. There were now but twelve men left- 
including Jules, now grown as tall as his father— 
to possess the great store of furs and hides which 
had accumulated. But at last their deliverance 
drew near. 

La Roche had succeeded in sending word to the 
French king. Henry IV. was filled with com- 
passion for the unhappy convicts. He ordered a 
relief expedition to set out with all speed. 

It was decreed that Chetodel, who seemed 
reluctant, should lead the expedition. The pilot 
obeyed with the best grace he could assume, and 
after a little delay 
the rescue-ship set 
sail, with wind and 
weather favoring. 


| 














“There is a Ship!” 


the hands of Christophe Saintine, who had run! do what they could to secure themselves against 


up to separate the combatants. 


the approaching cold, so that when the ship should 


This was the first bloodshed among the island- come for them, in the spring, they might not be 


crs; but thereafter the real natures of the men 
'egan to appear. Several fatal quarrels followed. 
Jules, though a favorite with most of the men, 


would have fared badly on several occasions but | 


for the general respect inspired by his father’s 
determination and physical prowess. The St. 
Malo blacksmith wielded a sort of half-acknow- 
ledged authority over his fellows, and but for his 
ascendency the convicts would have found them- 
selves in a state of perpetual feud. 

As for Jules, he soon learned a marvellous 
degree of prudence in dealing with the dangerous 
tempers of those about him. 


ltoche to take them to the main-land. As another 
iuonth slipped by they began to desire his coming. 
Yet he came not. 

deepened. As the chill winds of autumn blew 
upon them, they began to be consumed with fear 
lest the Viceroy had abandoned them, and they 
(lid little but watch the empty horizon from dawn 
ull dark. 

Jules’s spirits fell day by day to a deeper 
‘ejection as he marked the anxious furrows 
increase in his father’s face. At last, after a 
might through which they had shivered and 
lamented, they emerged from their huts to find 
the pools hard frozen, and a fringe of thin ice 
cven along the coast. 

Then they knew they were deserted—left to 
their fate. 

For a time they were like madmen, shouting 
and yelling that they were betrayed—that the 
King had. sent them here to perish, in order that 


| 


| enemy. 


found merely a lot of skeletons upon the beach. 
What Jules had guessed was indeed the truth. 
The Viceroy, having found in Acadia a place fit 
for his infant settlement, set out to return to 
Sable Island. Buta great gale drove him right 
across the Atlantic, and his ship was wrecked on 
the coasts of the Duke de Merceeur, his bitterest 
He was thrown into prison and kept 


| there five years before he could get a message to 
| the King; and the fate of his wretched convicts, 


and of the boy whom by some chance he remem- 
bered, so vividly as even to recall him by name, 


| weighed him down with a mountain of remorse. 

By the time they had been six or eight weeks | 
upon the Isle of Sands, the convicts began to | 
expect, with ill-grace enough, the return of La | 


Meanwhile, how was it faring on the Isle of 
Sands? 

There were but forty of the convicts now. 
Eight more bad met their death in brawls. As 
the weather grew more and more deadly in its 


| severity, the men found it difficult to keep from 
Little by little their eagerness and anxiety | 


freezing in their sleep; and Jules, unhardened 
and homesick, suffered most. For the additional 
warmth of close crowding, the islanders now 
slept in two sinall huts, the chinks of which they 
stuffed with dry grass and seaweed. 

All the provisions left by La Roche had van- 
ished ere this. All the blueberries and cranberries 
had been consumed, and there was no alternative 
hut to eat the raw flesh of the wild cattle. 

At first such fare was regarded with disgust, 
and Jules went hungry two days before he could 
overcome his repugnance; but in a little while the 
men began to relish it; and, indeed, it was a 
strong and sustaining food. 

At last it happened, as the sun went down on a 


| lurid November night, that a frightful hurricane 


descended upon the island. Hardly had the men 
taken shelter in their huts when these were blown 


out to build themselves a better shelter than 
those with which they had hitherto been content. 

They constructed their new shelter in the heart 
of the island, under the brow of a hillock well 
matted with grass and vines. Selecting the 
heaviest wreck-timbers they could drag, they 
sank them deep into the sand, and made a low- 
roofed den, half hut, half cave. 

On the roof and up the sides they heaped sand 
and grass, on which they piled bushes, which 
were kept in place by more beams, well secured. 
To keep out the pitiless searchings of the icy 
wind, they lined the gloomy dwelling with hides 


lived like weasels in a burrow. 

As their clothes gave out they replaced them 
with pieces of raw-hide; and soon, in their 
uncouth garments, their shaggy beards, matted 
hair, and miserable squalor, they began to look 
like some kind of nameless monster, as much 
brute as human. 


approached the depths of their misery, and grew 
more and more dependent upon one another for 


alive. Terror, too, drew them closer together, as 
the winter storms yelled over their retreat, and 
the island trembled under the mountains of water 
that thundered down upon it, grinding off great 
slices of the beach. 

But with the return of spring, and kindlier 
skies, and indolence and ease, the quarrels 
recommenced. 

For occupation, and to keep up hope, Saintine 
got the men interested in hunting the seals that 
swarmed about the island, and in preserving the 
furs by drying the skins in the sun and washing 
them with salt water. 

Thus the summer slipped away, not all unpleas- 
antly. But no ship came. 








from the wild cattle; and here all winter they | 


Their broils became far less frequent as they | 


the warmth which kept their wretched bodies | 


On just such an- 
other morning as 
that on which he had 
first set eyes on the 
Isle of Sands, Jules 
stood on a rise of the 
shore and gazed va- 
cantly to seaward. 
He had no hope, no 
expectation of deliv- 
erance, and even his 
longings had grown 
dull and apathetic. 

Suddenly he saw a 
sail on the horizon. 
His heart began to 
beat with choking 
violence, and he 
gazed, looked away, 
and gazed again, 
before he dared let 
himself believe his 
eyes. 

Then he ran to his 
father and his fel- 
lows. 

“There is a ship! 
There is a ship!’’ he 
“Come to 





gasped. 
the hill!" 

It was a pitiful- 
looking group which 
gathered silently on 
the sandy hill to 
watch, with eyes of 
passionate yearning, 
the ship which they 
| had no doubt was sailing past them. It seemed 
to be heading far away to the southward. 
| After some hours of watching, the ship’s course 
was changed. Soon they knew that she was bent 
| on making the island. Later in the day she 
| came to an anchorage, some miles out, and a boat 
| put in for shore. 
Then the islanders broke out in a riot of joy. 
Jules and his father embraced and sobbed, and 
told each other they would see once more the 
little cot outside St. Malo. Others threw them- 
selves down, grovelling in the sand, or rushed 
into the surf to meet their rescuers. That same 
night they all were taken aboard. 

As the weather remained favorable, the ship 
stayed another day at her anchorage, enabling 
the islanders to bring off their great stock of 
skins and furs. Then she made all haste away 
from a coast so dangerous, and trimmed her 
course for France. 

The breasts of the rescued convicts were now 
in a tumult of mingled hopes and fears, for they 
knew not whether it was to fetters or to freedom 
they were returning. 

Sailing up the channel, Chetodel kept a course 
so close to the French coast that it was thought 
he was going to make St. Malo; and Jules’s eyes 
grew dim with emotion as the well-known head- 
land loomed into sight. 
| But no! St. Maio was not their destination. 
Chetodel kept on as far as Le Havre, and there 
| his passengers were landed. 
| With hair and beards all untrimmed, and in 
their coats of hide as they had been when rescued, 
they were taken straight to Paris and to the King, 
where, in trembling doubt, they told the whole 
story of their sufferings. Christophe Saintine, as 
leader, spoke for the party ; and he was careful to 
explain that his son Jules was not a convict—a 
statement which Chetodel at once corroborated. 
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To King Henry their story proved profoundly 
interesting. When he had questioned them 
closely, touching innumerable details as to their 
daily life on the island, and touching the wealth 
of hides and furs they had brought away with 
them, he finally vowed that they should now 
have a chance to win happier fortunes. He gave 
each of them a full pardon, with a present of fifty 
golden crown-pieces, and secured them in the 
possession of their valuables. 

To Jules, as he could not give him a pardon, 
he made an additional gift of one hundred crowns, 
declaring at the same time that if he would return 
to Paris after embracing his mother and brother, 


he should have a position as one of the keepers 
of the King’s forests. 

Travelling was difficult in those days, and long 
ere Jules and his father could get home, St. Malo 
had heard of Chetodel’s arrival But as for the 
names of the scanty band who had survived the 
horrors of the Isle of Sands, that was something | 
no one could find out; and there was little hope | 
in the hearts of Goodwife Saintine and her big | 
boy Ba'tiste. They tried hard to persuade them- | 
selves that one of their dear ones might have 
returned, but of seeing both again they never 
dreamed. 

Then came a report that the King had pardoned 
the survivors, and loaded them down with gifts. 
But in this report there was no word mentioned 
of Jules. 

“There was naught to pardon my boy for' 
Surely, then, Jules is not among them!'”’ 
the goodwife. 

Then for weeks came no further tidings. 
Christophe and Jules, tired of waiting for a ship, 
had started to walk to St. Malo. 

One evening, toward sundown, as mother and 
boy sat dejectedly eating their poor meal of black 
bread and cabbage, the wanderers arrived. 

The joy of such a home-coming cannot be 
pictured. We will leave them there, and retrace 
the naked, ill-kept road, with its row of poplars 
along one side, till we find our way by twilght 
into the city. 


sobbed 


Cuarves G. D. Roperts. 
The End. 


_— ~@r —— 


TOWARDS THE GOAL. 


Think not what “might have been.” 
*Tis such a crooked path, all life at best, 
We must climb up, for this is not our rest. 


—Boston Transcript. 
— —+or- - 


For the Companion. 


HETTIE’S MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


For more than three years the way in which 
Hettie Ketchum played on the cabinet organ at the 
church, and on the piano at Captain Lummis’s 
house, had been the wonder and admiration of the 
people of Auroraville. 

One day the matter came under discussion at the 
sewing circle, which had met that afternoon with 
the wife of Postmaster Trafford. 

“I don’t care,” said Mrs. Trafford, who was 
sewing actively on a gingham overskirt for some 
unknown American heathen; “I’ve been to con 
certs upto Lake City, plenty of ’em, and I never | 
heard any one of their crack players that could 
come up to our Hettie, when she gets to going on 
them variations to ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ or ‘The 
Mocking-Bird,’ or ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.’” 

“And to think,” said Mrs. Rufus Beals, holding 
up the stocking that she was knitting to see if it 
was time to “narrow;” “to think that that little 
red-haired creetur has studied it all up herself, 
and never had any teaching except what Almira 
Osgood give her before she died.” 

“TI tell you it’s surprising,” Mrs. Trafford went 
on; “and it’s a mean shame that the folks here in 
Auroraville don’t do what they’ve said a hundred 
times they would do—get together and see to it that 
that girl has some advantages.” 

“Well, Mrs. Trafford,” said Mrs. Beals, almost 
spitefully, and dropping several stitches as she did 
so, “somebody’s got to make a move about it if it’s 
going to be done. Here’s this town, that’s always 
been so great for music, and now it’s got a chance 
to show the world what’s in it, and yet nobody 
makes a start to get that girl educated.” 

She glanced over at Mrs. Tarbell, Squire Tar- 
bell’s wife. All the other ladies also glanced at 
Mrs. Tarbell. She was the person in Auroraville 
who always “made the move” if a move was ever 
made. 

Feeling herself referred to, this lady proposed 
that the society act that very afternoon, and appoint 
a committee to collect subscriptions to send Hettie 
Ketchum tothe Conservatory at Boston for one | 
year, with the understanding that if her progress | 
justified it, the necessary steps might afterward be 
taken to send her two years more. | 

“You know,” said Mrs. Tarbell, “her uncle, the 
captain, said he would give fifty dollars a year any | 
time, though he isn’t a rich man, and he’s done 
about all for Hettie that anybody could have | 
expected him to. Fifty dollars don’t go a great | 
ways in Boston; but there are others that'll sub- 














scribe. I'll answer for Tarbell’s giving twenty | piano. The work of collecting subscriptions for | a great mistake to accept their help. Iam grateful 


dollars.” 
Mrs. Tarbell was put at the head of the committee 


at once, and within twenty-four hours the sub- | justified the people in taxing themselves further | 


scription to send Hettie Ketchum to the Conserva- 
tory was the talk of the town. 

The girl was an orphan; she had a home with her 
uncle, Captain Lummis, a hard-working half- 
merchant, half-farmer in the village, who had 
accumulated a little property, and had, among 
other possessions, a piano which had come to him 
in the way of trade from an embarrassed customer 
up at Lake City. 

On this piano his niece Hettie, who was ambitious 


and industrious, played at every spare moment. | 


She played upon the organ at the village church 


| by the hand, and being cordially welcomed. But 
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excellent accompaniments for the congregational | 
singing. Her “interludes” and “voluntaries” on 
this instrument—which was very wheezy, and gave 
Hettie a great deal of unneeded exercise in the 
working of the pedals—were greatly admired. 

But as the remark made by Mrs. Trafford at the 
sewing circle indicated, the surprising variations 
upon popular songs which Hettie had learned to 
play were her chief title to the admiration of the 
people. 

To hear a familiar air struggle along under 
Hettie’s fingers, carried first with one hand and 
then with the other, while her right hand contin- 
ually shot off into a series of fantastic and irrel- 
evant movements, was a thing of wonder and 
delight. 

“Half the time,” said Postmaster Trafford, “you 
think she’s lost the tune in all that toodle-de-eedle- 
de-eedle-de-oodle-de-oo, an’ then first you know 
back she lights on it again, like a hawk on a hen 
roost. She’ll go all over the piano, mebbe, but 
she’ll carry that ’ere tune along through the whole 
of it, right side up with care.” 

Though the broaching of the plan to send Hettie 
to the Conservatory aroused a good deal of enthu- 
siasm, Mrs. Tarbell and her committee had hard 
work to obtain the three hundred dollars that were 
necessary for the first year. At last, with the aid 
of two ice-cream festivals in aid of the fund, at 
which the people of Auroraville ate a great deal of 
very poor ice-cream with a great deal of public 
spirit, and after Captain Lummis had “stood in 
the gap” with an additional twenty-five dollars, 
the amount was made up. 

And so Hettie went to the Conservatory. The 
hopes and fears of the town of Auroraville were 
with her. Her regular letters to her uncle and to 
Mrs. Tarbell went the rounds of the village. 

They were full of enthusiasm and confidence. 
Her teacher had praised her—some, she said, and 
she had heard several celebrated performers play. 

“One thing I learned right off,’ she wrote, “and 
that is that I didn’t know anything about playing 
when I was at home—not a thing!” 

This was rather astonishing to the Auroraville 
people, but it only served to raise their anticipa- 
tion as to what Hettie would do when she came 
home, if her playing was to be so much improved 
that what she used to do was nothing at all in 
comparison. 

The months went by. Spring came, and the 
people began to talk of Hettie’s return. In May, 
Captain Lummis had a tuner come down from 
Lake City, and put the piano in the best possible 
condition. 

Meantime, Hettie had sent home with one of her 
letters a programme of a piano recital at the 
Conservatory, with this “number” upon it marked 
with a loop in intensely red ink on each side: 


Toccata in F, op. 143—Baumberg-Fiedelspiel. 
MIss HENRIETTE KETCHUM. 


“Henriette! Well, of all things!” Mrs. Trafford 
exclaimed, when the programme came to her. 
“Why, that girl was christened ‘Hettie’ and nothing 
more. What business has she got to go and give 
a Frenchy name like that?” 

“And what is she playing there?” said the post- 
master. “I never in the world heard of any such 
kind of a piece as that.” 

“I should have thought,” his wife put in, “that 
at a big concert, with a printed programme like 
that, she’d ’a’ played one of her nice pieces, like 
the variations to ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ or ‘Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep.’ ” 

The end of June came at last, and with it Hettie 
Ketchum back to Auroraville. Every man, woman 
and child who had attended either of the ice-cream 
festivals of the summer before felt a proprietary 
interest in her, and almost every one of them had | 
driven, ridden or walked over to the railroad 
station at least fifteen minutes before the train | 
arrived which was to bring her. | 

The train came in. 

“Goodness! There she is! Did you ever!” 

Half-a-dozen women said this at once as a radiant 
girl, with rich auburn hair, snapping brown eyes 
and a complexion considerably less freckled than 
it had been a year before, rushed out upon the | 
platform from one of the cars. 

Her hair was brought high up in a long, slim, | 
fuzzy knot such as no one in Auroraville had ever 
seen before; her hat, both sides of which sloped 
up toa sharp point in front, like the ridge-pole of | 
her uncle’s pitch-roofed barn, was covered with a | 
great number of bright red and yellow artificial | 
nasturtiums; her gown was a close gray basque, | 
buttoned diagonally down from the shoulder, and 
though plain, looked very trim and stylish. 

“Well! Hettie’s made a pretty smart use of her 
clothes money,” said Mrs. Tarbell, smilingly. 

“Our clothes money, you mean,” said Mrs. 
Trafford, somewhat scornfully. | 

The next moment Hettie was kissing all the | 
women and girls and shaking the men and boys 








she seemed to detect a certain faint chilliness under 
the outward warmth of her reception, as if things 
were not altogether right. 

She was glad to hear from Mrs. Tarbell that it | 
had been arranged that on the very next evening 
but one the members of the Hettie Ketchum 
committee and their husbands and families, 
together with all the rest of the Auroraville people 
who had contributed directly to the fund which 
had sent her to the Conservatory, should assemble 
at Captain Lummis’s and hear Hettie play on the | 


her second year had already begun, and it was 
important to see if the progress she had made 


for the purpose. | 


|} On the evening appointed, Captain Lummis’s 

| big, old-fashioned sitting-room was more than full. 

| People were standing in the hall on one side and 
the kitchen on the other, all looking grave and | 
expectant. Hettie had been practising on the 
piano, and groaning a little over the dreadful 
flatness of its quality, and the unmistakable fact 

| that it was still somewhat out of tune, in spite of 

| the Lake City tuner’s efforts. 


| “These good people won’t know the difference. 





“But never mind,” she had said to herself. | best instruction. 





The piano is loud, anyway, and my playing will 


| astonish them so much that they will never think 


of the tone of the piano.” 

Almost before they knew it, Hettie had begun. 
She lifted her hands in the air and let them fall 
upon the piano; she swayed lightly to right and 
left; now she bent forward toward the keys, 
and then sat straight up; and all the time the 
piano responded with an unsteady, unmelodious, 
incomprehensible clatter. 

She warmed to her task, and let her hands fal! 
more and more rapidly, and with more and more 
violence. The old instrument roared and screamed 
in an undefined, resounding crash of sound. Still 
Hettie played on, now and then rolling her eyes 
upward, but paying no attention to the people, 
who were looking at one another in astonishment, | 
and showing signs of uneasiness. 

This performance had gone on at least ten 
minutes, and Hettie showed no signs of stopping, 
when Captain Lummis thought it time to interfere. 

“Hold on, Hettie! hold on!” he shouted, at the 
same time moving around until he stood in front | 
of his niece. | 

Hettie ceased playing, and looked at her uncle 
in astonishment. 

“There now,” said Captain Lummis, “you’ve 
shown us that you can do that kind of piano 
gymnastics, or whatever you call it. Now play 
something, Hettie!” 

Hettie’s jaw had fallen, and she looked at the 
captain in astonishment, 

“Why, uncle,” she said, “I was playing some 
thing, and that is the best piece I have. It’s one 
of Moszkowsky’s great sonatas. I thought—l 
thought I’d surprise you all with it!” 

“Well, | rather guess you did surprise us,” said 
he, “but you didn’t please us any too well. We | 
kind of thought you'd play 
the variations to‘HomeA gain’ 
for the first piece. Now, go 
ahead with it.” 

“‘Home Again!’ that’s it!” 
Postmaster Trafford called 
out, encouragingly, from the 
corner. 

“But, uncle, Mr. Trafford!” 
said Hettie, “I can’t play 
that sort of pieces any more! 
I haven’t played them since I 
went away. They don’t play 
such things in Boston, you 
know!” 

“Is that ’ere that you’ve 
just been playing the kind of 
pieces they play in Boston?” 
asked her uncle. 

“Why, yes.” 

There was dead silence in 
the room. It was a very un- 
comfortable moment. The 
thought that Hettie could not 
play the variations to “The 
Mocking - Bird” or “Home, 
Sweet Home” as well, after 
all this expenditure and trou- 
ble, as before she went away, 
fell upon her Auroraville 
friends like a dreadful chill. 

Hettie tried to solve the 
difficulty to her own advan- 
tage by playing a scherzo 
movement from a sonata of 
Mozart’s which she had mas- 
tered. The people liked this 
piece somewhat better than 
they had liked the selection from Moszkowsky, 
but it aroused very litle enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Tarbell, standing by Hettie’s side at the 
piano, tried to persuade her, in a whisper, to play 
one of the old variations. 

“J just can’t do it,” answered Hettie, sadly. 
“You see I have played such different things, and 
things so much better. I don’t like the old pieces 
any more, and don’t feel any sympathy with them; 
and, anyway, I don’t believe I could remember 
any of them.” 

The people went home rather earlier than they 
had expected to go, and on the way they discussed 


| Hettie’s playing very earnestly. 


“Well, I tell you what,” said the postmaster, 
and he seemed to express the general sentiment, 
“I’m disappointed. We all had faith in Hettie 
Ketchum, and we wunted to educate her, and I’m 
afraid we’ve educated her a little mite too much 
already.” 

The subscription for the next year at the Con- 
servatory languished. No ice-cream festivals 
were held for the purpose during the summer. 
Hettie even fancied that she felt a certain coolness 
toward her on the part of her old friends. 

Perhaps some other girls, in this situation, would 
have shed many tears. In Hettie, however, it 
developed her native resolution and did her more 
good than her neighbors’ continued financial 
assistance could have done her. 

“Uncle,” she said to Captain Lummis, “I think I 
can tell you what is the matter. You see I have 
really learned what is good music. But these 
kind people here at Auroraville, when they had 
once contributed something toward my education, 
all felt that they owned a share in me; and feeling 
that way, it was perfectly natural that they should 
want me to do what they thought was best, and 
not what I thought was best.” 

“I guess you are right, Hettie,’’ said her uncle. 

“I’m convinced now,” she went on, “that it was 


for it, but now I’m going to depend on myself for 
my musical education!” 

Hettie took the village school for the next year. 
She obtained some pupils on the piano and organ 
over at Lake City, whom she went over and taught 
on Saturdays. She even earned some honorable 
dollars in superintending the making of several 
new black silk dresses for the Auroraville ladies, 
to whom city fashions in dress were more intelli- 
gible than city fashions in music. 

The next autumn Hettie went back to Boston 
with resources of her own earning suflicient, with 
the aid her uncle was able to supply, to obtain the 
Proving her talent and her 
industry, she became a successful musician; and 
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in time paid back all the money which had 
been advanced in her village for her first year’s 
education. 

The people of no town were ever prouder ofa 
native who had won distinction than the Aurora 
ville people now are of that brilliant performer on 
the piano, Miss Hettie Ketchum. 

EDSON KEMP. 
——— ~+~@>r— 


QUEEN OF NIGHT. 


O’er wealth and poverty, the worst, the best, 

Her lustre falls, and, through the listening air, 
Breathes but of peace and beauty everywhere. 
Serene and pure she mounts the azure heaven, 
Telling the wondrous love her God to man has given. 


—All the Year Round. 
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For the Companion. 


BIZ. 
In Two Chapters.— Chapter II. 
Jesse Stands the Test. 


Jesse listened a moment, in great alarm, to the 
sound which the animal made just outside his 
door. Then he took his little revolver and snappe: 
it through the chink in the door. He thought 
that he might thus scare the creature. But the 
imperfect weapon, provided only with rim-tire 
cartridges, failed to go off. 

He had scarcely cocked it for a second trial 
when he heard a crash of poles at his pony-shei, 
followed by terrific growls and a wild ery of fright 
or pain from the horse. The dogs whined and 
barked. 

Again Jesse peeped out at the chink and saw, 


in the gloom, that the grizzlies—if grizzlies they 
were—had broken into the shed and attacked his 
pony. The loose pole structure had been half 
demolished in the struggle; and the ferocious 
roars and growls of the now excited animals made 
Jesse quite sure that they were grizzly bears. 

He snapped his revolver again. This time it 
went off, but it did not seem to attract the atten- 
tion of the bears in the slightest degree. By this 
time they had pulled down and throttled the pony. 

The dogs would have rushed forth, and no doubt 
have attacked the bears; but Jesse, though much 
frightened, was cool enough to know that to let 
them out would very likely mean to lose his only 
means of managing the flock. 

He fired off the little revolver three or four 
times; but the bears, paying no attention to the 
shots, dragged the body of the pony down toward 
the river. 

He kept his door propped and watched anxiously, 
fearing that they might return for him or the dogs. 
He resolved, as soon as morning came, to let out 
the sheep and then set off down the river at his 
best pace. He had no taste for a life in the mid+t 


| of savage beasts. Toward morning his intention 


to decamp was strengthened by the sound of 
mountain-lions crying in the woods again. 

But with the rising of the sun Jesse’s courage 
revived a little. He dared not go down to thie 


| border of the woods at the river, where the bears 


had dragged the horse, lest they might be lingering 
near; but he ventured forth, firing his revolver a 
intervals, and opened the corral gate. 

He thought, too, of his promise not to leave the 
flock. But he was in great fear that the bears 0! 
the Zeones would make an end of him. He resolved, 
for his own safety, to move into the sheep corral. 
He doubted if the wires would keep out grizzlies, 
but the Jeones had not broken in as yet; and he felt 
that the wire fence would be, at least, a little 
protection. He carried the shed poles and a part 
of the shack poles inside the wire fence of the 
corral, and built a little shack within it. He also 
put his supplies in the corral. 

Then, remembering that he had not fastened 
very securely the door of the shack at the first 
corral, he went back to attend to it. There he 
found that some animal had entered during Ule 
night, and made an effort to open the cans 0 f meat 
and soup with its teeth. 

Manifestly the surrounding forests abounded in 
wild beasts. What should he do with them, pric 
tically unarmed as he was? 

He missed his pony badly in getting the sheep 
back to the corral that afternoon. It took him 
more than two hours to get the straying bands «!!! 
Without Jack and Jim he could iit 
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have succeeded. 
shack inside the wire fence, and was not molested, 
although toward midnight he heard the bears 
growling down near the river. 

The next night a lion came out of the woods 
across the fork, wailing dismally as he approached 
the corral. It walked slowly around’ the fence, | 
the sheep drawing away from it on all sides as it 
moved along. Jesse kept the dogs behind him in 
the shack; and when the creature had come along 
near the shanty which he had erected just inside 
the gate, he discharged his revolver at it from the 
door. With a hoarse snarl the beast sprang away, 
and for some time he heard nothing of it. After | 
awhile it returned, as he knew from the timid 
movements of the sheep; but it did not break in. 

Night after night experiences of this sort were 
repeated. Late one night he was waked by a 
great rattling, and by the moonlight saw a bear 
clawing the wires. 

The beast made a prolonged effort to get in, but 
retired, growling, after a time, and sitting down a 
little way off, licked its scratches. 

Jesse wondered why the lions did not leap over 
the wire fence into the corrals; but thus far none 
of them had done so, perhaps from the fear such 
creatures feel of getting into a snare. But on the 
second night after he had shifted the flock to the 
third corral, and erected his shack inside it, he 
had an experience of this sort. 

Wearied with running several miles on foot to 
head off straying sheep, he soon fell sound asleep 
within the little shanty. Suddenly he was waked 
by the noise of the sheep rushing past the cabin. 

Jack and Jim were barking, and had run out of 
the shanty; Jesse ran out, too, although as yet he 
was but half awake. 

He was able to get no farther than the door, for | 
the flock had crowded in a dense mass between 
the shack and the wire fence. The moon shone 
over the mountain-tops so that it was bright as 
day; and out in the rear of the shack Jesse could 
hear a great commotion, Jack barking and the 
sheep bleating. 

He forced his way out through the throng. Jim 
kept close to him, leaping over the backs of sheep. 
Presently he discerned the cause of the tumult. 

A long, dark-colored animal, crouching low and 
lashing its sides with its tail, was inside the corral, 
stealing upon the rear of the flock. Even as Jesse 
caught sight of it, the beast darted forward, and 
with a bound sprang among the sheep. 


| 


invader, barking fiercely. Then came a rush of 
the frightened flock from that side; they leaped 
upward, tumbling headlong over each others’ 
backs. Jesse tried to stem the tide and get back 
to his shack door to get his pistol, but was knocked 
off his feet. 

It seemed to him then that more than five hun- 
lred sheep jumped over him. Before he could 
gain his legs, one after another knocked him down 
again. 

Above the hubbub he heard Jack yell as if 
injured. Jim, like himself, had been overborne in 
the mass of sheep. At last the greater part of the 
flock rushed past; and, 
regained his feet. 

The dust was so dense he could scarcely see or 
breathe; but he caught sight of the lion fifty or 
sixty yards distant, in the act of throttling a sheep. 
Jack was limping toward him, whining. He could 


hear the lion growl eagerly as it held the sheep | 


fast; then it lifted the animal and ran along the 
fence, as if seeking a way out with its prey. 

Jesse got his pistol, and standing at the corner 
of the shanty, fired it at the lion. The animal 
stopped short, growling and lashing itself, but did 
not retreat or leave the sheep. 

Jesse decided that it would not be 


safe to shoot 





again and, much alarmed, went to the shelter of 
the little cabin, calling in the dogs. Jack was 
bleeding and badly hurt. 


The lion, which was a very large one, turned, | 


holding the sheep in its mouth, and coursed along 
the wires toward the lower end of the corral. 
Meantime the whole flock came crowding back 
around the cabin again. 

Jesse kept himself concealed and watched for 
several hours, while the lion ate its fill of mutton. 
A little before daybreak a fog arose and obscured 
the moonlight, so that he could no longer discern 
objects. The sheep moved tumultuously at times; 
but the lion had disappeared when it grew light, 
having eaten a part of the sheep. 

Probably it had leaped out as it had leaped in. 

As Jesse let the flock out to feed, he discovered 
that one other sheep had broken a leg, and that 
two more had been trampled to death. This foray 
disturbed him almost as greatly as the slaughter 
ofhis pony. Ifthe lions began to jump the wire 
fence, he saw nothing but disaster and danger 
ahead. Jack, too, was so badly torn that he was 
unable to go out on the range. 

With only Jim to help him, the young shepherd 
had to run from one side of the range to the other 
nearly allday. Four sheep crossed the fork and 
were lost in a ravine. Me dared not leave the 
main flock to pursue them, and he reflected 


half-smothered, Jesse | 


wild animals to the range. 
By the time he had inclosed the flock at sunset 
he was on the point of dropping from sheer 
| fatigue, and he had no doubt that he had run forty 
miles. 

When Jack had recovered a little, Jesse drove 
the whole flock to the first corral, seven miles 
distant, in the hope of leaving this particularly 
bold panther behind. For more than a week he 
was not troubled, although he heard lions every 
evening. Then his old enemy leaped the fence 


again, and another stampede followed. 
Jesse made a mark on a sheet of paper for each 
“If only I can 


day, and counted the marks often. 
live till they send a 
|man up here,” he 
thought, “I’ll leave this 
place without delay.” 

He had made his 
sixty-ninth day-mark, 
when, as he was head- 
ing the sheep for the 
corral toward sunset 
of that afternoon, a 
man on_ horseback, 
leading a pack-pony, 
came in sight at the 
ford. At last he was 
relieved! 

The man was a raw 
young German, who 
had experienced near- 
ly as much difficulty 
in reaching the range 
as Jesse himself had 
encountered. 

In reality, this was 
|the turning point in 
Jesse’s career, the real 
test of his character. 

Many young men 
who go tothe far West, 
finding the conditions 
of life hard, become 
disheartened and 
homesick and go home 
again, often requiring assistance from their rela- 
tives to enable them to return. Others stick to 
whatever they undertake, and often succeed 
brilliantly. 








for himself. 


Jesse had thought that he should leave the sheep | 
Jack had got through the ilock and dashed at the | Tange on the Skagit the moment he was relieved, | 


and felt a very strong inclination to take his wages 
for the ten weeks and buy a ticket home. 

But now that valuable something which is termed 
“grit,” and which Western people call “sand,” 
rosein him. He set his teeth hard. He had writing 

| materials in his valise, which his mother had given 
him, bidding him write often, and he now wrote 
two letters. 

One was to his mother. It was not a letter 
recounting the dangers and the hardships which 
he had endured, although it cost him an effort not 

| to speak of them, for he naturally craved a little 
| sympathy. He merely wrote: 

“DEAR MOTHER.—I am sorry I could not write 
| you sooner; but the place where I work, herding 
| sheep, is a long way from a post-office. I am well, 
jand I earn fifty dollars a month and board. If 
| things go right, I think I shall stick to this job till I 
| get money enough to go into business for myself. 

JESSE.” 

The other letter was to his employers, to whom 
he had determined to give a piece of his mind. 
| The letter rs 

“GENTLEMEN.—This was a nice place that you 
|sent me to, and got me to promise I wouldn’t 
| leave. Your range here is swarming with moun- 
| tain-lions and grizzlies. 

You told me I should find a gun here; 
but I didn’t. I have nothing to defend 
myself or the flock with. 
took my pony right out of the shack, and 
the lions have got to jumping the corral 
fences. 

“T’ve lost twenty-three sheep, and you 
may think yourselves well off that it isn’t 
ten times as many. There have been 
plenty of nights here when I didn’t 
expect to see daylight again. 

“If you think Iam going to stay here 
and fight lions and bears with my bare 
hands, and run forty miles afoot every 
day, you are mistaken. 






good gun, with plenty of cartridges and 
some poison. 

“If I don’t get them in the course of 
four or five days, I hereby give you 
notice that I’m coming out, and your 
sheep may take care of themselves. 

JESSE GARLAND.” 

He sent these missives out by the 
German next morning. 

When Mr. Littlehale read Jesse’s report, he 
| laughed outright, and slapped his fist down with 
emphasis. 

“That’s ‘biz!’ he exclaimed. 
I took that boy’s measure to a T!” 


“Straight ‘biz.’ 


The grizzlies | 


Ile passed the night at his new , uneasily that their bodies would attract still more | next day, and two nights afterward he had the 


satisfaction of sending a ball through the sides of 
the big mountain-lion which had terrorized the 
range for two months. 

“No more blackmail in mutton for you, old 
fellow!” exclaimed Jesse. “I’ve fed you a long 
time, and your skin ought to be in good condition!” 

With a good pony to ride, Jesse was no longer 
exhausted at night by hard running. He was able 
to watch more leisurely; and his carbine often 
spoke out, loud and sharp, from behind the wires 
of the corral. | 

During the month of September he shot four | 
lions, and in October killed a silvertip bear. | 

When the man with supplies came up again, he | 
sent out six lion skins | 
and a bear skin to} 
Littlehale & Co., as | 
evidences that the| 
guns had been much | 
needed at the range. | 

As he grew accus- 
tomed to managing the 
flock and acquired ex- 
perience, Jesse came 
to like the work far | 
better. He presently | 
ceased to be lonely. 
At the end of the year, 
the proprietors made 
him a_ considerable 
present, in addition to 
his wages. They could 
well afford to do so, 
for he had done the 
work of two ordinary 
shepherds. 

When he had been 
in charge of the flock 
twenty months, he was 
allowed four weeks’ 
vacation, and went 
home on a brief visit 
to his mother and 
other relatives in the 
East. It was then that 
he told his story. 

It was his intention, he said, to continue “shep- 
herding” for two years more, when he hoped to 
have saved enough money to buy a flock of sheep 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
lle aatienaaate 


LOST IN THE DESERT. 


Mr. A. J. Duffield, in the course of his “Travels 
Abroad,” was making his way into the interior of 
Bolivia in company with fifty mules “laden vith 
merchandise,” and “ten muleteers heavily laden 
with ardent spirits.” 

The company had travelled all night and had 
made about forty miles, besides climbing about 
five thousand feet, when Mr. Duflield committed 
what he styles one of the greatest follies of his 
life. He left his companions and started off alone 
across a desert in which there are no permanent 
tracks, nor any landmarks or guideposts. 

“It was from no love of adventure,” he says, 
“that I set out alone from Culupo; it was simply to 
escape from the torment of the clouds of dust 
raised by the fifty mules. My companions assured 
me that I could not miss my way. So on I went 
over level ground at an easy pace. 

“Before me lay a motionless sea of sand, and 
above me hung the sun pouring down heat. But 
the air was sweet. It penetrated my bones, and I 
went on mindless of all things save the bliss of 
being. This uncommon feeling lasted for some 
five hours, when I waked asif from a happy dream 
to find myself all alone. 

“I had no sense of danger, but pulled up the 
mule to get a steady view of things. In front 
nothing was to be seen but the mule’s ears, behind 
nothing but its tail. I knew enough of mules to 
believe that this one knew what it was about, so 
for another hour I allowed it to go at its will. 
Then we came up to what I imagined must be my 
own troop of mules. 

“How far are we from Mescanti?’ I inquired, in 
a confident tone. 

“ ‘This,’ said the courteous Indian, in cultivated | 
Spanish, ‘is not the trail that leads to Mescanti.’ 

** “Where, then, lies the trail?’ I inquired. 

“*Yonder,’ was the reply, and the dark-faced 


I want you to | child of the sun pointed indefinitely with his chin 
send me up a good riding pony and a | 


to a part of the world at right angles to that over 
which we were then passing. 

“Being in haste, for the day was now waning, I 
bolted off, and came on not one track, but three | 
tracks, but they all ran in the same direction. 

“It was now six o’clock. In a few minutes the 
sun would set and I should be left in the dark. 


StillI had no fear. On taking a steady view around 


| the world, I observed a dip in the distant hills. 
| There, if anywhere, I should find water. 


“That rascally ‘Greaser’ must have stolen the | 


gun,” he said to his partner. ‘“Whata time of it 
that boy has had! It was too bad. But he’s 
evidently the right sort. What he says has the 
true ring to it. Gun! He shall have two guns, and 
we’ll send him another pony to-morrow.” 

Just at nightfall, the third day after, Jesse saw 
the German coming back. This time he was lead- 
ing a riding pony, and had two leather cases 
strapped to his saddle. 

*Dot vos two goons, meester,” he said, “und 
somedings in dot box vot der boss dell me I no 
eat—dot vos vot you call bizen! Und dot boss he 
say you vos one brick, und you shall shoot dem 
vildt animals like plazes!” 

They had sent up a Winchester and a heavy 
doubie-barrelled shot-gun. 
rise as he handled the new weapons. 

“Now, Pil see if I cannot have better order on 
the Skagit,” he muttered to himself. “There are 
going to be some dead lions around here, if I can 
shoot straight.” 

Ile began to practise at a target with the carbine 


“We sped on our way. The sun set and the 
night quickly became dark. There was no moon. 
Soon I caught sight of what seemed to be a torch. 
It proved to be a star and was a long way off. 

“Still we kept on. Midnight came.and the cold 
was intense. We reached what seemed to be a 
deep, yawning pit, which lay in a direct line with 
the star. Down went the mule into what turned | 
out to be an extinct voleano—a crater of pumice. 
We climbed the other side with difficulty, making 
a great cloud of blinding dust, and on reaching 
the solid earth I proposed to give the mule a drink 
of water. : 

“To my horror there was no water to be had. 
The strap which had fastened the horns containing 
the water to the croup had given way. To my 
actual thirst was now added an imaginary one, 
which became intolerable. In my distress I had no 
heart to mount the mule, and walked at its side, 


| picking up one or two pebbles to roll under my 


Jesse felt his spirits | 


burning tongue, which began to swell, or so I 
imagined, as my thirst increased. 

“Soon my attention was called to a mysterious 
stretch of darkness, over which hung the friendly 
star, and as I was peering into it, the mule turned 
with a suddenness which nearly hurled me from 
the saddle. I pulled up, and heard the sound of 


rippling water! 





“We had reached the precipitous banks of the 
Mescanti River. If the mule had not started back 
we should have fallen down a steep place and 
been killed. ‘ 

“The mule had found the river; it was now my 
place to find the ford. This did not take more 
than an hour, and I gave the first drink to the 
mule. After half an hour’s rest I was again in the 
saddle. We swam the river, and in less tha’ five 
minutes were in front of a roaring fire in an 
Indian’s hut at Mescanti—saved!”” 


OUT DOOR HEALTH. 


Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 

God never made His work for man to mend. 


—Dryden. 
+~o>—- 


For the Companion. 


A PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 


Although America is of all countries the one in 
which the rights of childhood are most regarded, 
it is not by any means the foremost in provision 
for its comfort or enjoyment. 

Many Americans carry their theory of respect 
for the character and individuality of the child to 
an extreme which approaches error. 

Children’s liberty of thought and action is allowed 
to reach almost to license; but we have only lately 
begun to take notice of their physical needs, and 
to make public provision for their recreation. 

In this respect we might well take a lesson from 
the city of Paris. The wonderful pleasure-grounds 
which are to be met at every turn are open to the 
children unreservedly. 

From the Bois de Boulogne, with its hundreds of 
acres of hill and valley, and the gardens of the 
Tuileries, bright with statues and flowers and 
fountains, to thie small squares and places, or even 
to the peaceful old churchyards with their quiet 
paths and green arbors, there is no spot where the 
happy little creatures do not find room for out-door 
diversion. 

You will find them making sand-pies,—the streets 
of Paris are too clean to provide mud,—whipping 
their gaily painted tops, pegging away at marbles 
with shrill French enthusiasm, playing soldier, or 
cache-cache or prisoner’s base, or ‘‘I-spy,’ eager 
and almost as swift as birds, and to all appear- 
ance much less given to quarrelling. 

Perhaps the universal courtesy with which they 
are treated, may be the cause of the courtesy they 
in turn show to their companions and elders; but 
whatever the reason, it is certainly a most charm- 
ing trait in their behavior. 

To see a French boy, hat in hand, answering or 
asking a question, or a French girl, standing with 
kindly deference until her mother or her mother’s 
friend is seated, is to see a very pleasant sight 
indeed. 

But it not alone in playgrounds that the 
beautiful city takes care of its children. There 
are the ever fascinating Gingerbread Fairs. You 
come suddenly, at some street corner where there 
is an open space, upon a village of tents, with 
merry-go-rounds, swings, Punch and Judy shows, 





is 





and all manner of devices pleasing to children. 
There are captive balloons in which you can soar 


| above the house-tops, and toboggan slides which 


dip frantically, as if into the bowels of the earth; 
and clowns, jugglers, and acrobats, and streets 
upon streets of toys, and candy and gingerbread! 

Gingerbread everywhere; walls of it, chunks of 
it, bricks of it; in slices, in blocks, in shapes of 
men and elephants, ships and houses; ornamented 
with gold and silver, glistening with frosting, 
covered with a mail of parti-colored comfits, 
packed full of plums, bristling with nuts sparkling 
with tinsel, fashioned into every device which the 
wit of man can conceive. 

And oh, so cheap! The poorest small pocket 
holds sous enough for a treat. 

Then there is the Garden of Plants, the great 
botanical and zoélogical nursery of the nation, 
with its long lanes flanked by pretty houses, some 
large as barracks, for the monkeys or the grace- 
fully awkward camelopards, some tiny enough for 
the smallest forms of animal life. 

There are conservatories filled with ‘rarest 
butterfly-like orchids, and tall tropical palms; 
whole buildings devoted to aquariums, and rare, 
strange nooks, where the trees are cut into 
grotesque forms, as if one had strayed into some 
goblin country. 

In the centre is a great oval amphitheatre with- 
out a roof where, every fine day, a perpetual 
circus goes on; and where, for a sou or two, a 
good boy or girl may ride upon any creature, 
from an elephant to a goat not much larger than a 
good-sized cat. 

There are brilliant houdahs, in which a dozen 
ean sit at once, regally borne by some gigantic 
Jumbo; there are queer little saddles fastened on 
the hump of a camel, or a dromedary, or an 

| ostrich; there are cushions across the back of a 
deer, or a zebra, or a Shetland pony, or some 
strange creature that looks as if it had wandered 
out of the Arabian Nights. i 

There are bands playing with fine fleurish of 












































































































drums and cymbals; there are travelling musi- | 
cians with every 


gurdy toa calliope whistle; and the air is full of | ing or spoiling; but the plainest short gowns and | her ambition. 
and the joyous tumult of chil- | 


flower fragrance 
dren’s voices. What could be more like Paradise ? 

Here and there you will stumble, in some of 
the narrow streets of the old city or the broad 


In a Paris Park 


boulevards of the new, upon a magic gateway, 
where you drop five cents into a lion’s mouth. 
He swallows it without winking. Then you 
knock at a low door, and presto! you are in 
Fairyland. Real Fairyland this time, if there 
ever was such a thing! | 

There is the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, 
with her scullions and courtiers and maids of | 
honor dreaming away in the gardens and halls, 
while she herself lies with sweet, closed eyes on 
the silken coverlet of her pretty bower. Only 
you are not allowed to kiss her awake. 

There are talking birds and singing pigs, and 
strange enchantments all about you. There is 
an elephant with a staircase in his left hind-leg, 
and a suite of rooms in his monstrous body, and 
a supper-hall in his big forehead, whence you 
can look out on the world from his twinkling 
eyes. | 

If you turn to the right you will meet little 
Red Riding Hood, with the Wolf talking to her | 
in very good French, and the old Grandmother | 
being gobbled up before your very eyes, if you 
wait long enough. 
is Jack the Giant Killer slaying his fearful 
Goliaths ; or Hop o’ My Thumb piloting his train 
of brothers through the woods; or the fatal castle 
of Blue Beard, with Sister Anna looking from 
the battlements; or some other dear old friend of 
childhood the world over. 

Then there are dwarfs and fairies 
about everywhere with cakes, ices, and straw- 
berries and cream. 
at any one of the small tables amid the flowers to 
be sure of that. 

By and by, as you wander through the shady 
lanes, not quite certain yet whether you are | 
sleeping or weking, you see a tempting small | 
door leading into a magic tower,— 
are out in the work-a-day world again, with the 
portals of Fairyland closed behind you, and only 
a blank wall on a busy street to show where it 
had been. 

Perhaps the next best thing is to go riding 
about, perched at your ease on top of the huge, 
lumbering omnibuses, where for only three cents 
you can travel hither and thither over the smooth 
pavements of the most brilliant city in the world. 
A child in his sober senses would hardly choose 
to stay inside when the strange, circular, small 


stairway invited him to mount up above, and go | 


rolling along over the heads of ordinary horses 
and carriages. 


Beautiful bridges cross the shining river; 


palaces and temples rise like some rich intaglio of | 


carving and gilding; cathedral spires and church 
towers mount like fine frost-work into the soft 
summer air; there are groups of wonderful 
statuary and shining fountains in the flower- 
decked public places, gardens and parks, and 
long vistas of strange loveliness opening at each 
corner. 


One feels like a portion of some royal procession, | 


and yet the whole triumphal progress costs but 
three cents. That might not matter so much toa 
grown-up man, whose pockets may be full of 
jingling silver, but it means much to a small boy 
who never has any change to spare. 

The simple way in which the children are 
dressed cannot help being an attraction to other 





lf you turn to the left, there | 


running 


You have only to sit down | 


and lo! you | 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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ale | little wataii. No frills or furbelows, or 


variety of noise, from a hurdy- | stiff cuffs and collars, to make one afraid of soil- | of Berlin the powers of aad once more balked 


| 
trousers, with stout boots and thick stockings; 


and almost invariably a big, dark blue cotton or 
woollen blouse, belted at the waist, with famous 
pockets which will bear any kind of rough usage. 
This is the way you will 
see tall boys and girls re- 
turning from school, little 
boys and girls at play with 
nurses and mothers, even 
young men and women in 
the normal schools and in- 
stitutes. It is such an easy- 
going, comfortable, happy- 
go-lucky sort of costume 
that it seems the finest thing 
imaginable for comfort and 
for fun. 
One example which the 
people of Paris set to the 
rest of the world is the 
habit of enjoying every- 
thing together. Rich or 
poor, you see the entire 
family in company. On 
Sundays and holidays they 
go into the parks, the 
woods, the streets, out upon 
the gay boulevards or the 
quiet country places, in the 
myriad small steamboats 
that glide like water-flies 
up and down the Seine, to 
the forests of Fontainebleu 
or the Gardens of the Lux- 
embourg or Tuileries, but 
all together. 
The big brothers and sisters, the 
little brothers and sisters, the father and 

mother, the baby, even the old, old people, 
smile and chat and sit in the grass, and eat their 
homely lunch in such happy and hearty fashion 
that it is a joy to watch them. 

Perhaps of all the reasons which could be 
gathered together from this to Christinas, there is 
none stronger than this happy, healthy union of 
family interests and amusements, to prove that 
Paris may well be called the Paradise of Children. 

Mary ELIzanetu BLAKE. 
stints tied cniiaises 


USELESS GRIEFS. 
Live not in vain regrets ; 
[tis sad waste to company w ith ill, 
And leave no room for better guests to fill. 


Selected. —Mary Weatherbee. 


—_++oo—___—_ 


THE DARDANELLES QUESTION. 


The water passage which is, perhaps, the most 
important, politically, and is the most anxiously 
watched in the world, is the little, narrow strait 
known as the Dardanelles. 

It is the channel which joins the Sea of 
Marmora, and indirectly the Black Sea, with the 
Grecian Archipelago, and so with the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic beyond. It is the narrow 
strip of water which separates, at a breadth of 
from one to four miles, the Continent of Asia 
from that of Europe in that corner of the world. 

It is forty-seven miles in length, strongly 
fortified on both sides, and is under the control 
of the Sultan of Turkey, through whose domin- 
ions on either side it flows. 

The main significance of this water passage is 
that it is the portal of Constantinople and the 
Black Sea. For centuries, therefore, it has had 
|a great military and political importance. It is 
the only southern water outlet by which the 
| great Empire of Russia can reach the oceans. 
| Intimately connected with the Straits of the 
| Dardanelles is the long existing ambition of 
Russia to obtain possession of Constantinople, 
| and tue European part of the Sultan’s dominions. 
This has really been the purpose of Russia for 
| two centuries. 
| But the other powers of Europe, and especially 

Great Britain, have always been opposed to the 
| attainment of this Russian ambition, which has 
| brought about two wars within the past forty 
| years. 

The Crimean War of 1853-6 was fought on the 
issue whether Russia should have the right to 
establish naval stations and sail her war-ships on 
the Black Sea, and to send her war-ships, as well 
as her merchantmen, through the Dardanelles. 
| The defeat of Russia by the allied powers of 
| Great Britain, France, Italy and Turkey in that 
war resulted in the Treaty of Paris, which practi- 
cally forbade Russia to do either. It had already 
been settled fifteen years before, by the treaty of 

1841, that no war-ship of any nation except 
Turkey should pass through the Dardanelles 
without the consent of the Sultan. 

But in 1871 Russia took advantage of the 
general confusion of European affairs caused by 
the Franco-German war, to demand the removal 
of the restriction upon her having naval stations 
and sailing war-ships in the Black Sea; and she 
| succeeded. England could not oppose her alone, 
and could get no help from the other powers. 

Six years later, Russia entered upon a war 
with Turkey to gain possession of Constantinople ; 
but although she was victorious over the Turks, 
an English fleet entered the Dardanelles to pro- 


| forced to give up her design; and by the Treaty 


Ever since 1871, therefore; Russia has had the 
right to maintain her fleets in the Black Sea, but 
has not had the right to send them to and (ro 
through the Dardanelles. In the latter part of 
August, the European world was startled by the 
announcement that Turkey had permitted certain 
Russian ships, transports carrying soldiers, but 
not technically war vessels, to pass through the 
Dardanelles. 

Thus the object for which the Crimean War 
was fought, and which actuated the powers in 
restraining Russia by the Treaty of Berlin, 
seemed likely to be lost by the consent of Turkey, 
which empire the powers, for their own reasons, 
have always sheltered from Russian aggression. 
While the ships sent through the Dardanelles 
were not exactly military armaments, all Europe 
has been stirred by the fear lest this act is only 
the entering wedge to the attainment by Russia 
of her long-cherished design of capturing, not 
only the water-ways, but the dominions of the 
Sultan. 

No doubt the event has given a more warlike 
aspect to European affairs. It remains to be seen 
what action the powers will take, and whether 
Great Britain will interfere, as she has done before, 
with the progress of Russian encroachments in 
Southeastern Europe. 


——_+or—___——_ 


For the Companion. 
AWARDS. 

A hero’s crown for the man of men 

Whose right arm shall prevail ! 
But what befits their prowess then— 
What laurels shall their brows attain,— 
What guerdons to their os remain, 

And what hosannas ha 
Who fail and fail, and fail ‘again, 

And rise again—to fail ? 

GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


————_$_$§@——_—_——— 
THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


No one who has eyes and ears in good working 
order needs to be told that a political canvass is 
going on, and that some important State elections 
will take place in November. 

This is called an ‘“‘off year.”’ The elections are 
not general. The people have to choose neither a 
President nor a Congress. The officers to be 
chosen are State officers. Under such circum- 
stances the voting is usually light, because the 
interest of the citizens in local affairs is not so 
universal as it is in national matters, and because 
the politicians put out less effort and spend less 
money in off years than they do when national 
officers are to be chosen. 

But there are special reasons this year for an 
unusual degree of activity. It happens that 
elections are to be held in several of the largest 
States, and in each of them circumstances make 
the politicians, whether Democrats or Republicans, 
extremely anxious to succeed. 

Last year the Democrats carried the election in 
many States which are wont to give Republican 
majorities. Next year the Presidential Election 
will take place. The Democrats wish very much 
to hold the ground they have gained, and the 
Republicans are resolved, if possible, to regain it 


last year signified a popular condemnation of the 
“McKinley Tariff.” 

Now, should the Republicans be victorious, 
they will assert that the triumph means that, 
after a trial of the law, and on further considera- 
tion, the popular opinion has been changed. 
And of course the Democrats, if they succeed, 
will hold the result to signify a repetition of last 
year’s judgment. 

‘Free silver’ is also involved. In general, the 
Democrats are rather more inclined to favor ‘free 
coinage’’ than are the Republicans. The election 
of 1890 was regarded as a victory for free coinage. 
The Republicans, for the most part, maintain 
that the present silver law should stand. 
Consequently a Republican victory may be 
taken as an adverse expression of the people on 
free coinage; while a Democratic victory, in 
those States where the Democrats have declared 
themselves in favor of the measure, will indicate 
that the people wish the experiment to be made. 





AGAIN THE FIRESIDE. 


With the sharper chill of the evenings and the 
ripening of the nuts comes the time when families 
and household friends gather after supper around 
the open hearth, and the dancing flames seem to 
make part of the company. 

There is a companionship in fire which none can 
fail to feel. No man of business is too prosaic, no 
careful housekeeper too preoccupied, no child too 
intent on play, no young girl too deep in a novel, 
no old person too far sunk in memories of the 
past, no sharp modern youth too unsentimental to 
experience the mingled charm of homely comfort 
and ethereal beauty that glows within the hollow 
of the hearth. 

No wonder that the united taste and fancy of the 
family are called upon to decorate this natural 
shrine of the home. The tiles around it may be 
gay with birds, butterflies or flowers, the handi 
work of some artistic member; or perhaps some- 
body with an antiquarian taste prefers to copy in 
dull blue a quaint series of Scripture pictures 
from the ancient tiles of Holland, such as were 
imported to adorn old New England homes of a 
century or more ago. 

All the family old enough to read, and all their 
friends, may be pressed into the service of searcli- 
ing books and dictionaries of quotations for a 
suitable motto to inscribe above it; unless, indeed, 
one of them is bright enough to invent a motto—a 
task by no means as simple as one would think. 
And when the right motto is secured, some one 
must paint it, carve it, or embroider it upon 
drapery for the mantel, with as many illustrations 
and embellishments as fancy and artistic capability 
may suggest. 

Of course such work may be bought and paid 
for instead of being done at home; but now, 
when almost every family has some member with 
artistic accomplishments, it is pleasanter and more 
significant to have it done in the household. 

“Who shall tell the first tale?” from Chaucer; 
“Blow high, blow low, not all the winds that ever 
blow can quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow,” 
from Whittier; “While I was musing the fire 
burned,” from the Bible, are good mottoes that 
have been used for this purpose, but may well 
bear further use and an infinite variety of 
decorative devices. 

A hospitable and excellent motto is from 
| Emerson: “The ornament of a house is the friends 
who frequent it.” 

Shakespeare, Scott, our American poets, and 
many also of the prose essayists afford good 





and to put themselves in position for the great 
contest of 1892. 

New York is to choose a Governor and other | 
State officers. It is admitted to be rather a 
Democratic than a Republican State, and yet it 
gave its electoral vote to Harrison three years 
ago. The control of this State, as the most 
populous in the Union, is regarded as of the 
utmost importance by both parties. New York 
was carried overwhelmingly by the Democrats 
last year. The contest in November is expected 
to be much closer, and it will be fought in the 
keenest manner. 

Ohio has usually been Republican, but last 
year the Democrats carried it. Now a Governor 
is to be chosen, and national importance is given 
to the canvass by the fact that Major McKinley, 
whose name has been given to the present tariff 
law, is the Republican candidate; while the 
Democrats have nominated for reélection Governor 
Campbell, who carried the State in 1889. Another 
reason why this election is interesting is that the 
legislature to be chosen in November will choose 
a successor to Senator Sherman. 

Pennsylvania gave about eighty thousand 
Republican majority in each of the last two 
Presidential elections, and yet it elected a Demo- 
cratic governor last year. A State Treasurer is 
to be chosen next month, and each party will put 
forth strenuous exertions to carry the State. 

Massachusetts is another State which is almost 
always Republican; but last year, while the 
Republicans carried the legislature and most of 
the State offices, the Democratic candidate for 
governor had nine thousand plurality. The 
Republicans are carrying on a vigorous canvass 
to “‘redeem the State,’’ and of course the Demo- 
crats are also doing their best to keep what they 
have gained. 

There are also interesting contests in Iowa, and 
in one or two other States, but they need not be 
mentioned particularly. 

Although these are all State elections, national 
issues are much discussed and the result will be 
claimed by the successful party as a verdict of 
the people upon them. 





tect the ancient Turkish capital; Russia was 


apparently with good reason, that the election 


selected. The search is a delightful amusement, 
and often leads one into quaint and pleasant 
by-ways of literature which might not otherwise 
be explored. ‘ 

But, after all, no matter how beautiful the 
hearth, the hearth-fire is more beautiful; no matter 
how fit the motto, it will count for nothing unless 
the daily conversation in the cirele around the 
cheerful blaze is also fit and cheerful. Unless ils 
warmth and radiance evoke an answering warmth 
and radiance of the spirit, the brightest fire that 
ever burned might as well be a heap of ashes. 


5 Se ground whence fit phrases may be 
| 
| 


Be 
ACTION AND SENTIMENT. 


John Walter and his brother Edmund were 
strikingly unlike in temperament. John wis 4 
man of feeling; Edmund was a man of action. 

The contrast had been noticeable from early 
childhood. If there was sickness in the house, 
John overflowed with sympathy, while Edmund 
was nurse and errand-boy. Both were good sons, 
dutiful and affectionate, but so different! If they 
could have been made into one, the result would 
have been almost an ideal character. 

As the boys grew to be men the contrast came 
more and more into relief. To a stranger tliey 
might have seemed to have hardly anything in 
common; but they were as loyal to each other as 
they had been to their father and mother. Each 
supplied the other’s lack. 

John had a thousand reveries and dreams which 
he never thought of confiding to Edmund, but he 
loved to hear Edmund dilate upon his work, the 
great things he was doing and meaning to do; and 
Edmund, on his part, wanted no better listener 
than his brother John, though he knew well enough 
that John lived in a world where he himself was 4 
stranger. 

Edmund was the more prosperous, and the more 
useful, as those words are commonly understood. 
Perhaps he was not the less happy. At all events, 
John was proud of him, and he was proud of his 
brother John. 

Such differences are constitutional. They are 
not to be avoided or counteracted by any effort of 

will; but every one, every young per rson, at least, 
| may do something, be it more or less, to develop 
|in himself the side which is lacking. If he was 





The Democrats hold, and | porn a sentimentalist, he can watch against becom- 


ing incapable of action. If his bent is toward @ 
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life of outward activity, what the world calls | “No, no, retouch it all, all—you do beautiful | 


“business,” he can cultivate, or seek to cultivate, a 
habit of thoughtfulness and reveric. 

Edmund may never enjoy sunsets and poetry, 
flowers and music, as John does; and John may 
never become the energetic man of affairs, to 
whom every one instinctively turns when some- 
thing must be done, and done at once; but each 
will be the better for watching against unnecessary 
one-sidedness. The best life is one in which action 
and sentiment are happily combined. 


—@>—____——__ 
THE STUDY OF AMERICANISM. 


A new kind of a school is about to be started 
The University of Pennsylvania has received 
seven hundred thousand dollars in gifts to be used 
for founding a School of American History and 
Institutions. 

Prof. Francis N {. Thorpe has been long planning 
for this, and it is he who secured these generous 
donations. He is also to be dean of the new 
school. 

The feature of the school is its distinctive 
Americanism. It is to be organized, equipped 
and administered in such a way as to bring out the 
place that American institutions should hold 
to-day in the study of the world’s progress. 

The school will have several courses, as follows: 
First, the history of American legislation in all 
the States and in Congress; second, State constitu. 
tional history; third, the history of the great 
movements in legislation; fourth, the history of | 
the church; fifth, the history of diplomacy; sixth, 


the history of municipal affairs and the growth of | 


cities; seventh, the history of politics and political 
parties. 

A department of journalism will also be started, 
and a prominent man will give his attention 
especially to the history of the American news- 
paper and its growth. 

The library will contain fifty thousand volumes, 
and will be complete in every line bearing on 
American history, literature and law. 

The school is to be opened in Philadelphia, 
in October of this year; 


for entrance. 


This kind of school is one of those natural things | 
makes one wonder that | 


which, when once begun, 
it was never thought of before. 

But public interest in all that relates to our 
native land is decidedly on the increase. Our | 
Flag movement, which is still sweeping the 
country, is one mark of this new patriotic sentiment | 
among the people. The endowment of this school 
and the great number of applicants before it is 
even opened, are also marks of the growing feeling | 
our people have that America ought to be of | 
foremost importance to all Americans. 


Boys who are intending to be lawyers, news. 


paper-men, or statesmen, will do well to keep this | 


kind of study in mind. Any one, indeed, who has 
the good of his country or of his city at heart, 
ought to become master of all that America has | 
experienced in the solving of our great problems. 


—___~@>————— 
HIS UMBRELLA. 


Mrs. Maria Drummond, who for many years held | 


a high position in England, among people of the | 


truest rank, had, as a girl, the opportunity of 
helping a great man in his wooing. 

His suit was successful, and he did not forget 
that gratitude was due the kindly friend who had | 
seen his difficulties and helped him in overcoming | 
them. 

Mrs. Drummond, then Miss Kinnaird, was 
staying with her father at Torquay, and thither 
also came Lord John Russell, to pay them a long 
visit. Atan hotel near by lived Lady Ribblesdale, 
a young and pretty woman whom Lord Russell 


had known before, and whom he was always eager | 


to visit whenever his young hostess went thither. 

At length his visit came to an end, and the two 
took their last walk together to invite Lady 
Ribblesdale to accompany them home to luncheon. 
She, however, had an appointment elsewhere and 
was obliged to decline. 

As Lord Russell and his companion were climb- 
ing their homeward path, he stopped and said, 
With a twinkle in his eye, “I have left my umbrella | 
at the hotel. What shall I do?” 

It was a brilliant day, without a cloud, but the 
sympathetic young lady said, gravely, “Oh, you 
must go back for it instantly. We won’t wait | 
luncheon for you, so don’t hurry in this hot sun!” 

He took her at her word, and did not appear at 
the table. Afterwards she was told that he went | 
back to make his proposal of marriage, and that | 
Lady Ribblesdale accepted him. 

When the lady wrote her on the subject of the | 
engagement, Lord John Russell enclosed a slip of | 
paper bearing the words: 

“Of course her sister must be chief bridesmaid, 
and will hold her gloves, but you must be second 
bridesmaid, and carry my umbrella.” 


——_—_+o,—_—_ _ 
e 


MODEST. 


Eugene Delacroix painted many poor pictures | 


as well as many masterpieces. 
the faults of his work. He could never satisfy 
himself, and worked with untiring, restless 
energy, producing work both good and bad in his | 
eagerness to accomplish something like his ideal. 
\fter he had become celebrated as a master, 
dozens of his pictures were refused at the Salon. 
M. Jean Gigoux relates, in his “Souvenirs d’un 


But he recognized 


Vieil Artiste,” that one day Delacroix showed his | 
Barque de Don Juan to his friend M. Frangaise, | 


ind begged him to correct it. 

“What can I do now?” he said. “L ook, there isa 
shoulder in profile above the front view of ac hest. 
The man is dying of hunger in the midst of the 
®cean, and I have represented him fat and well. 
It is insane! How could I do it? Retouch it, will 


V . 
o— not? I cannot. I had a fever of ype 
When T did it. Come, retouch it for me, 
Francaise.” 

“But —” 


protested Francaise. 


and Professor Thorpe | 
has already received over five hundred applications | 


things every day,” urged the great artist. 

Corot’s modesty was surprising. When a friend 
criticised his work, it is related of him that he 
often offered his palette in perfect good faith, 
saying, “I do not know how to do it. Do it your. 


self.” And ifthe friend accepted it, Corot would 
watch his work, murmuring, ‘“‘That’s it. I under- 
stand. A little more, if you please. Oh, that will 


go a great deal better now! 

A great contrast to the disposition of these men 
was that of Courbet, who not only believed him- 
self one of the greatest artists in the world, but | 
felt himself to be in a position to patronize | 
literature. Of Moliére he once said, “Oh, yes, 


*| there is a man that ought to be brought to light; 


yes, | must certainly 
prominence.” 


bring him into greater 





A Yard of Roses. 


Each subscriber to The Companion will receive, 
within a few days, the Annual Announcement 
of the features of the paper for the coming year, 
and with it a copy of a beautiful painting entitled 
“A Yard of Roses.”’ 

This painting has been reproduced at large 
expense, and in a very perfect manner. We 
believe that our subscribers will be pleased with 
| its excellent design and rich coloring, and that | 
| they will find it an attractive addition to the | 
| decoration of their homes. 
| 








PECULIAR PRAYERS. 


Monthly some recollections or stories of the public 
prayers of the Puritan fathers of New England. 
In a Maine town, near the sea-coast, was one of 
many communities where the men were, so to 
speak, a cross between farmers and sailors, and | 
where, as a natural consequence, the cultivation | 
of the soil was somewhat neglected. 





The minister of a neighboring town exchanged 
with the minister of this community, and as a 

drought was upon them, the people sent him a | 
| request that he would pray for rain. This he did, 
as follows 

“O Lord, thy servant is asked by this people to 
pray for rain, and he does so. But thou knowest, 
© Lord, that what this soil needs is dressin’.” 

A member of a certain Massachusetts parish, 
| prominent for his thrift and personal consequence, 
was also notorious for his overbearing assump- 
tions and pompous airs. Under the distress and | 
| fright of a dangerous illness he ‘“‘put up notes” on 
several successive Sundays, and after his recovery, 
according to usage, he offered a note, to be read 
| by the minister, expressive of his thanks. 
| ‘The minister was somewhat “large” in this vast 

of his prayer; recalling the danger and the 
revious petitions of the “squire, ” and retur ning 
is grateful acknowledgments with the prayer 








| that the experience might be blessed to the 
| spiritual welfare of the restored man. He closed 
ith these words: 


w 
| “And we pray, O Lord, that thy servant may be 
{cured of that ungodly strut, so offensive in the 
| Sanctuary.’ 

Doctor Barnes of Scituate had for a parishioner 
a rich but hard, grasping, penurious and quarrel- 
some man. In course of’ time he died, and at his 
funeral the minister dealt with him in no gentle 
phrase. 

The next Sunday the bereaved widow came her- 
self to the parsonage, bringing the usual ‘‘note,”’ 
and at the same time preferring an earnest 
| request that, as the minister had already given her 

| husband such a raking at the funeral, he would 

uietly pass him over in his prayer. "She added 

that her husband had always been kind and good 
| to her and to his family. 
“Well, well, we'll see,” 
venerated pastor. 
| = was this: 
hou knowest, O Lord, that thy departed 
| servant was a good provider for his family; but 
beyond that, his friends think, and we think, the 
less said the better.” 


said the aged and 
His curt relief of himself in his 


“FOR NOTHING!” 


In some parts of Africa a young man is not 
considered grown up until he marries, and nat- 
urally a bachelor has a pretty hard lot. Doctor 
Pruen says that one day, in a strange village, a 
little chit of a boy marched up to him, stuck his 

| arms out, put his hands into what would have been 

| his pockets, had he worn clothes, and putting his 
head on one side, looked up at the white man and 
said, in an impudent voice: “Are you married?” 


| On another occasion my wife and I had been 
visiting a chief of a small village, and as we were 
going away, we heard the steps of people running 
| after us. So we waited a moment, and up came 
two young men quite out of breath. As soon ashe 
could get his breath, one of them said, pointing ° | 
| my wife: 
| “How many cows could I get one like that meee) 
I tried to explain to him that in England people 
did not get their wives in that way. 
“For nothing!” he exclaimed, delighted; 
I get one like that for nothing?’ 


“could 


1 told him in answer to one Sit his ——— that 


| if he came to England, he would be allowed to ask 
|a woman to be his wife, but that I thought she 
would probably say: “No.” His friend, upon this, 
looked at him; and bursting into a hearty fit of 
laughter said, with emphasis: 

“Yes, I expect she would say no.” 


| 


NEW LAKES ON MARS. 

There is one point of view from which. the 
| formation of a new lake in Southern California by 
| the overflowing of a sandy desert with water from 
| the Colorado River possesses peculiar interest. It 
|may throw light upon some of 


changes that have occurred upon the planet Mars. 


| 


that planet, and which has been named Lybia by | 
the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli. 


But a few years ago a change occurred in the 
color of “L ybia,” and some of the observers | 
thought that it must have been suddenly overflowed 
with water, since it had assumed the color char- | 
acteristic of the other regions of Mars that are 
supposed to be water-cov ered. 

| Other similar changes have been seen by tele. 
| scopists on Mars. 

Now that a new lake has actually been formed 

|on the earth by the unexpected filling up with 
water of a depressed area of dry land those who 


* | believe that a similar occurrence, on a larger scale, 
has taken place on Mars will probably be strength. | 
| ened in that interesting opinion. 





An anonymous writer contributes to the Atlantic | 


the mysterious | 


Near the equator of Mars there is a region which 
has been believed to be part of the dry land of | 





| Tissue Paper. 
Entertainments. 


Effective, refined, easy to prepare, inexpensive. Child 
characters all dressed in Tissue Paper. They are 


A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 

| are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted | 








| for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. | The Floral Rainbow (for 42 Boys and Girls), 
War and Peace (for 48 Boys), 
> 7 a 
EASTMAN COLLEGE, Povcnxerrsir, N. Y., he Story of Joseph (for 2 Boys), 


he Darling of the Year (for 12 Girls) 
Send 5 cents for new Book and 120 Samples Tissue. 


|DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Ginn. or St. Louis. 


|AS AN INVESTMENT— 
The Bear Valley Irrigation Co., 


(of Redlands, California) 
OFFERS 


$1,000,000 Preferred Stock, bearing 
8 per cent. dividends, payable semi-annu 
ally at National Park Bank, New York, at $105 and 
accrued interest from July ist. 
ALSO $600,000 Common Stock, on which divi 
dends are being paid at rate of 10 per cent. 
annually, with a large surplus of earnings in 
dividend fund, at $110 per no, 
$800 000 already sold of 
LESS TeeREASED CAPITAL. 
Business thoroughly copg pitched, Profita- 
| ole Be t e. Ln pe bly and honorably 


d and roitable investment. 
mull [eiscmation i 


CHAS. W. GREENE, 


_ Financial Agent, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 


offers both sexes the best adv antages fora pract tical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all | 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent | 
| assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
| raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


| RIVE RV IE Wooster 0c. 
hth Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


| aot ernment Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
| ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


| 


‘Blowing Church Organs. | 
| The expense of blowing Church Organs can be greatly 
| reduced and the usual annoyances and delays avoided | 
| by using Whitney’s Boston Motor, which is made | 
| in various sizes to gult either large or small pipe ——. 
It will furnish all the wind Fall par for any pipe 

organ, without noise or jar. 1 F emene gladly 
ee. upon request. Circulars FR 

Vhitney, 65a Sudbury eC _ —r Mass. | 


METROPOLITAN j 
College of Music, 


19 & 21 East 14th St., New York City. 
Has no equal for the thoroughness of instruction and 
= —— safety of its methods. Fall term begins 
. 14th. Residence department for lady pupils from | 
ry te Dudley Buck, President; Albert Ross 
| Parsons, Vice-President ; H. W. Greene, Secretary and | 
Treasurer. For particulars send for College Annual. 


The Chautauqua Home Reading System |. 


| begins its fourteenth vear this autumn. The 
| course includes American History, Government 
}and Literature. The reading is definitely out- 
lined and helpfully supervised. Thousands of 
parents take this course in order to keep in sym- 
| pathy with their children who are in school or 
college. The plan appeals to thoughtful, earnest 
people who feel the loss of educational opportu- 
| nities. Address The Chautauqua Office, Drawer 
| 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dixon's Graphite Paint. 


If itis worth your while to paint 
\it is worth your while to get the 
‘best paint. For tin, metal or 

|\Shingle roofs, and iron work, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is not only 
the best butthe most economical. 
Itis not a cheap, useless mixture ONE ENJOYS Win serueor Tiss is taken. 
fixed with a fancy name. Graphite | it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
is a form of carbon as pure gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
4 | cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
sweet and healthful as charcoal, | 


aces and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 


and impervious to the action of Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
































duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
alkalies, acids, or any 7 known | stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
chemical. Graphite paint cov- its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 


agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 


ers 2 to 3 times more surface and commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
lasts 4 to 5 times longer than any | remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
lead, mineral or metallic paint, $1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will proeure it 
Send for circulars. promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE co. cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
Railroad Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 








THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
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$10. World Typewriter for *5. 


THE WORLD TYPEWRITER was placed upon the market a little more than four years ago. 
It is offered to the public as one of the best machines for letter-writing. It is practicable, durable, simple 
and speedy, and will do as good work as any typewriter upon the market. It is intended as a legiti 
mate companion to the office or professional desk, the stenographer’s table, the schoolroom, and for 
| any other place where the pen or pencil is used. During the four years that the WORLD has been 
before the public fifty thousand have been sold. The compactness of the machine gives it advantages 








| 





not possessed by large and weighty typewriters. 


It is but 12 inches long, 6! 
| inches high, and weighs about 3 pounds; consequently it can be easily placed in a convenient position 


s inches wide, and 23 


on the desk or in the drawer, 
has to be written. 
| THE SPECIAL OFFER.—We have 500 of these $10.00 machines, which we offer for $5.00 each. 
| As this is a bargain we cannot promise that the stock of 500 machines will last long. 
| Any Companion subscriber who will send us two new subscribers and $2.00 additional will be 


| entitled to one of these machines as long as the stock lasts. It must be sent by express and charges 
paid by receiver. 


| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


not necessitating an extra table and change of position whenever a letter 
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tana; so that, deserting their homes, tradesmen, 
farmers, prospectors and miners had congregated 
here and there, often with their families, behind 
barricades for mutual protection. 

Many of the men at these rendezvous were 
employed by our field forces, sometimes only for 
a few days, in the capacity of scouts. They were 


| dispatched upon errands, or sent out in different 


| directions to hunt up fresh Indian trails or the hos- 


For the Companion. 


A PHENOMENAL SCOUT. 
By General Oliver O. Howard, U.S.A. 


“Should you drive to pasture five horses over 





these wave-like knolls, and leave them for an hour 
to graze, it would be next to impossible to find 
them.’ This was the writer’s note concerning the 
lava beds which touched and terminated the 
Camas Meadows, along the southwestern border | 
of Montana. | 

Here was, at one time, one of the meeting- 
grounds of Bannacks, Shoshones, Flat-heads, Nez- | 
Percés and other Indians, where they assembled | 
to dig roots, trade, run races, gamble, or settle past | 
grievances by long-continued “\pow-wows.” 

Here, in the Nez-Percés War, our forces en- | 
camped on the Nineteenth of August, 1877. The 
enterprising Chief Joseph halted some fifteen miles 
away, easterly, toward the mountain gateway to 
the Yellowstone Park. Then, instead of allowing 
his tired warriors to sleep, he left his women and 





tile parties themselves. They reported to the 
aide-de-camp who had charge of gathering and 
furnishing information. 


Qualities of a Scout. 


It is not possible even to indicate all the good 
qualities one must possess for the effective leader- | 
ship of a scouting party which is seeking for 
Indians. He must be tough and sinewy, able, 
without excessive fatigue, to ride sixty or seventy | 
miles ina day. He must have a keen eye, able to | 
catch the dimmest trail, able to descry the faintest 
Indian sign and interpret its meaning. 

He must be so quick-witted as to read the face of | 
an Indian, and cope with his clandestine mancu- 
vres. He must be so cool in his observation and 
judgment as to form right opinions concerning his | 
adversaries—that is, concerning their plans and 
movements, in order that he shall not, by glowing 
or by unduly depressing reports, lead his general 
into error or upon a false scent. 

In brief, a goodly supply of trustworthiness, 
loyalty, sobriety, sagacity, slyness, boldness, inge- 


children there in a safe nook, and, with his fierce nuity, activity, energy, diplomacy, endurance and 


red men, rode rapidly back to disturb our sleeping | unending persistency is essential to the perfect 


camp. 

So here took place the night engagement, 
usually called “The Battle of Camas 
Meadows,” after which our columns. re- 
sumed the famous long march in pursuit 
of the still fleeing Indians. 

Hardly a day after this action, while we 
were threading their main trail through a 
narrow stretch of the meadows beside 
well-wooded ridge on the right, and in 
full view of a spur of the Rocky Moun- 
tains from our left front, a cry from some 
of the men behind us was heard: 

“Heigho! What's that?” 

Looking back we saw at first a great 
cloud of dust, and soon, with our glasses, 
we could desery a body of Indians riding 
straight towards us at a considerable 
speed. 

“They are friends of ours,” somebody 
exclaimed. 

Yes, for they were following the road, 
were too few in numbers to bear hostile 
intent, and were holding up a white flag 
by its staff and shaking it out to the 
breeze. 

This stranger group proved to be the 
first instalment of a company of Bannack 
scouts, which Captain Bainbridgé, the 
commander at Fort Hall, a hundred miles 
south of our line of march, was bringing 
us for reinforcement. ‘There were ten or 
twelve in the advance group. 

How handsomely they rode! 
they were attired! 


How gaily 
Their plump little 


made. We had now only to follow the chord of 
the are to come again very soon upon the heels of 
our enemies. 

But I will not follow further Fisher’s good work 
in this campaign. He had many a narrow escape 
and many a new experience, which he has doubt- 
less often related to his children. He kept with us 
during that long campaign, till his services were 
no longer required. Then, with two attending 
Indians, he steered straight through the almost 
boundless woods and over the broad prairies to 
his home near Fort Hall. 

At the close of this memorable expedition the 
general wrote of him as follows: “Night and day, 
with guides and without, Fisher hung upon the 
skirts of the enemy. The accuracy, carefulness 
and fulness of his reports, to one attempting to 
chase Indians across a vast wilderness, were a 
delight.” 

Now, to give young people an idea of the experi- 


| ence and training to which this able frontiersman 
| had been self-subjected, I will offer a scrap of his 


previous history substantially as he himself has 


| told it. 


Fisher’s Story. 


“Prior to the Bannack Indian War, which 
occurred in 1878,” he said, “Camas prairie, in 
central Idaho, was an annual resort or meeting- 
ground for several Indian tribes. It was here that 


the Bannacks, Shoshones (Snakes), Piutes, Nez- 
Percés, Umatillas, Sheep-eaters and portions of 


other tribes met about the middle of June, remain- 





ing a month or more together. 





“Poe” and his Brother. 


horses, white and lightish gray, were decked off | scout. It is not too much praise to say that we | 


with bits of fur and strips of red and blue flannel; | found 


manes and tails were as artistically arranged as a 
full-fledged warrior’s hair—that is, nicely braided 
and tied up. 


the desirable 
unobtrusive Fisher. 


qualities in the modest, 
The day after the gay and 


“The men passed the time in gambling, running 
horses, trading and dancing; while the squaws, 
and more particularly the older ones, were gather 


| brilliant Indian scouts overtook our moving troops, ing and drying, for winter use, the roots of camas 


As soon as the group had drawn near they made | 


a halt. 
looks and ways more Indian than white man, rode 
up to a staff officer and told in short sentences of 
broken English, who constituted this brilliant cav 
alcade, and announced the near approach of the 
main company of scouts not yet in sight. 


Rainé, the half-breed interpreter, in his | 


That evening, to the bivouac, which we named | 


Camp Benson, the small but very welcome rein- 
forcement came up and rejoined its advance guard, 
and enlivened our camp-fires with news and words 
of cheer. 


Fisher the Scout. 


Nobody there will forget the happy visit of 
Bainbridge. He was very proud of his Indians. 
He must return to Fort Hall the next day, he said, 
but he would leave with me a remarkable leader, 
Mr. 8. G. Fisher, whom he then brought up and 
introduced. Fisher was a white man, yet no Indian 
was ever better acquainted than he with Indian 
life. He was one of the few civilized frontiersmen 
who had won, and ever after retained, the admira- 
tion of all the Indians of that region. 

He was the real chief of the Bannack scouts. 
The words Captain Bainbridge spoke of him were 
good and assuring, but I soon began to know him 
for himself and to appreciate his achievements, 
past and present. 

Ata little distance, when mounted, he appeared 
like an Indian. There was the same swing of the 
body, the same turn and cling of the legs, and 
easy, graceful use of the arms; no jerky, angular 
motions like those of the cowboys on balky ponies. 
He was about six feet tall, of symmetrical frame, 
well-knit and muscular. 

His scouting dress, except his broad-brimmed 
hat, was Indian throughout. There was the varie. 
gated deer-skin jacket, well ornamented, the loose- 
fitting deer-skin trousers, held up by a handsome 
leathern belt. There were the many-buttoned 
leggings, and, to finish the effective apparel, the 
small, embroidered moccasins. 

His hearing was somewhat defective at that 
time, so that his eyes had to do double work; and 
he seemed rather sallow of complexion for perfect 
health. Like so many other remarkable men of 
our generation, the first acquaintance furnished 
little to mark him, except, perhaps, that clear and 
steady eye which indicates courage, and a beaming 
face which bespeaks the absence of hatred. 

During our unique Indian chase of 1877, usually 
called the Nez-Percés campaign,—where, in con- 
tinuous pursuit, the cavalry marched over eighteen 
hundred miles and the infantry over fourteen 
hundred,—we had very many scouts. 
caused by the Indian outrages had disturbed large 


he with his party hastened to the front. | 

He soon got his eyes upon his wild game, and | 
watched the irregular masses as they ran the 
gauntlet of Tacher’s Pass. He followed them | 
closely through the beautiful forest of Madison 
Basin, and kept his general thoroughly informed 
of what his savage foes were doing. 

As we were detained for supplies at Henry Lake, 
and again, a little later, delayed for a few hours | 
near the great Geysers to protect and care for | 
several wounded civilians whom the Indians had | 
|}maimed and abandoned, Fisher got a large dis- 
tance in advance of us. He had clung to the} 
hostiles’ newly-made trail, clambered over the | 


| steep hills and up the mountain side and through 


| deserted their brave chief, stole the horses of their | 
friends, and came near succeeding in driving them | 
beyond our reach or recovery. 


| the most difficult thickets of closely-grown small 
trees, then dry and seasoned and tough, on and on 
to Mary Lake, situated at the very mountain-top. 
Here he had an unpleasant experience. His 
Indian helpers, who had been so full of cheer, 
greatly coveted some forty mountain horses that 
were turned out a few miles back of the advance | 





| very men who had been so brilliant and promising 


The terror | 


Fortunately, however, by prompt information, | 
and a sudden arrest and disarming of the chief 
young Indians, including Rainé, this disaster was | 
| prevented. The other scouts who were implicated | 
| were compelled to look up the stray animals and 
lead them back. 


Deserters. 


After this affair these helping Bannocks,—the 


at Camp Benson,—with few exceptions would 
serve us no more. They put on injured looks, 
declared that scouting did not pay them sufliciently, 
and made off for other and more congenial fields. 

Fisher, having now but two or three with him, 


and yampa. 

“The departure of most of the Indians for Camas 
prairie made times dull at my trading-post on the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation. I decided to follow 
them. Securing the services of my friend Poe-ap-ah 
as guide and interpreter, I packed five ponies with 
articles for trade and provisions, and started on 
our trip of a hundred and thirty miles. 

“After crossing Snake River, which at this 
season, June, is at its highest mark, by the help of 
a friendly Indian, we made a night ride across a 
forty-mile stretch of lava which was destitute of 
water, keeping the old Oregon wagon road of 
1846. I greatly enjoyed this cool night’s ride, 
listening to Poe-ap-ah’s stories of his many adven- 
tures. When he was but a boy he had been guide, 
night-herder and guard for the early Oregon 
immigrants, often accompanying them as far as the 
Blue Mountains. It was while in this business 
that he learned to speak English and also won his 
name, Poe-ap-ah, which means ‘Road Father.’ 

“Three days more brought us in sight of the 


| for a night’s grazing. After a secret talk they | great Indian encampment. 


“When we were within a few hundred yards of 
this wild camp, Poe—as I called him for short— 
asked me to stop. I did so. He began to ride his 
horse in a circle, at the same time making signs 
with his right hand. 

“Suddenly I saw an Indian, well-decked out with 
bright streamers, mount the bare back of a large 
snow-white pony and make toward us atarun; but 
when yet a hundred yards distant he wheeled his 
horse and dropped out of sight, clinging to the 
opposite side of his charger. In this position he 
ran around usinacircle. Poe was going through 
the same maneceuvre in an opposite direction. 


An Exhibition of Horsemanship. 


“For the next ten minutes I witnessed as fine 
riding and handling of horses as I ever had seen. 





never left the freshest trail except to get side views 
of the fleeing host. He saw them well across the | 
Yellowstone River, their ferriage being a little | 
below the Yellowstone Lake. They had crossed in | 
Indian fashion, with all their ponies and luggage. | 
He saw them enter the extensive forest beyond, | 
and followed their rear so closely that a white man, | 
Mr. Simmons, who had been captured near the 
Park and carried off by the Indians, was enabled | 
to escape to him. This man had been for some | 
days with the hostiles, expecting maltreatment or 
death; but for some unexplained reason, while the | 
other travellers who were surprised in the Park 
had been severely wounded and left behind for 
dead, Simmons had been spared. | 


Presently their war horses were dashed up side by 
side, from opposite points, and then were fairly 
set back on their haunches, while Poe and his 
brother shook hands. They had not met’ for 
several years, but had recognized each other by 
signs. 

“After introducing us by telling me that the 
new-comer was his younger brother,and explaining 
to him that I was his big white friend, the object of 
my visit was explained. We proceeded to one of 
the largest Indian gatherings that I had ever seen. 
Several thousand persons were present, big and 
little, old and young, all rigged out in fancy tog- 
gery. 

“Our packs were soon taken off, and the animals 








through that immense blind forest in a circuit | two pairs of blankets we soon constructed a sort 
which, but for his timely warning, we must have | of ‘wickieup’ sufficient to shelter us from the sun. 


“I sold my entire stock of vermilion and other 
paints within an hour after my arrival, for there 
was to be a great dance that night. Such a dance 
one seldom sees! There were grim faces hide 
ously painted, and topped off with huge head 
dresses of feathers. The dance was made more 
ghastly and frightful by the changing reflection 
from camp-fire to moonlight, as the Indians whirled 
and twisted, stooped and raised their naked bodies, 
at times jumping high in the air and coming down 
stiff-legged, while giving appalling, piercing yells. 
Time was kept with the continuous and monoto- 
nous beating of raw-hide drams. The dancers 
wore only war-bonnets, breech-clouts, moccasins 
and paints. 


An Unpleasant Situation. 


“I may as well own that I did not feel a placid 
sense of safety, being, as 1 was, more than a 
hundred miles from the nearest white settlement, 
and here alone with a multitude who seemed 
demons in look and action. 

“While the dance was going on, the old women 
were preparing a ‘Big Eat’ of baked roots, 
roasted fish and venison. Near morning this feast 
was eagerly devoured by a hungry mob. 

“Learning that an old discarded war-chief was 
encamped at a point up Wood River, and that he 
had a large quantity of furs and skins on hand, I 
decided to hunt him up, and if possible, to trade 
off the remainder of my goods before starting 
home. , 

“Just at sundown, after a long day’s ride, we 
found old Kay-tzant-po-hog-ant’s camp. He had 

won his name, ‘No Good Medicine,’ by 
foolishly attempting to.prove to his tribe 
that he was bullet-proof. He had put a 
heavy charge of powder into his rifle, 
substituting for the bullet a rose-bud of 
the proper size, which he had previously 
neatly covered with tin-foil. This he 
shoved down the barrel of his gun, and in 
the presence of his astonished followers, 
placed his left hand over the muzzle and 
pulled the trigger. 

“The experiment was not successful. 
The old prophet’s hand, in shrivelled, 
twisted and knotty shape, looked like a 
diminutive dwarf-pine that had struggled 
for existence at the extreme limits of the 
timber line. 

“As we rode up, I greeted him with the 
usual salutation, ‘How!’ He did not return 
the ‘How,’ nor even condescend to give 
me a nod of his black head, but, turning 
his back, told Poe to tell me that his heart 
felt bad toward all white men. 

“T said to Poe, ‘You tell the old rascal 
that my heart often feels that way towards 
the Indians, and that if I kill one Indian it 
makes my heart feel all right again.’ 

“This bold response on my part was 
meant for what the frontiersmen call 
‘bluff.’ Evidently it ‘out-bluffed’ the old 
Indian, for he at once declared that his 
heart felt better, while he gave me his 
hand to insure my speedy friendship. 

“T stood well with him from this time on. 
Every trade 1 proposed was accepted 

without any opposition, and I soon closed out my 
remnants for a valuable lot of beaver, mink, otter 
and other furs and skins. 

“Before 1 left the next morning, he gave me a 
few pounds of dried venison. It was a welcome 
gift, for we were entirely out of provisions. At 
the same time he assured me that he was my 
‘big friend,’ and would remain so as long as we 
lived. 

“On reaching the main trail that afternoon, we 
fell in with a few Indian families on their way 
back to the reservation. They were living on dried 
roots and were not backward in helping finish my 
small stock of meat. After that we had dried 
meat and roots for supper, and roots ‘straight’ for 
breakfast. In fact, it was a root diet with me for 
the next two or three days, for I was too dainty to 
eat gophers and ground-hogs—about all the game 
we could find along the lava beds. 

“One old squaw supplied me with raw, half-dried 
yampa roots, which I ate almost continuously, 
trying in vain to appease my hunger. 

“In this condition the fourth day of July, 1870, 
found me. As the day advanced the heat became 
intense. 

“As I was riding slowly along in advance of the 
sombre, silent, hungry and patient little band, 
contrasting the present with former days, my 
reverie was suddenly broken by a shout of ‘Look! 
Look!’ 


Fresh Meat. 


“Turning in my saddle I saw Poe, who was close 
behind, pointing toward a large black-tail «eer 
| which was limping along over a little knoll scarcely 
|a hundred yards away. Having seen no game for 
the previous two days I had that morning left my 
Winchester rifle in one of the packs, but I had a 
revolver in the holster. 

“Before Poe could get a rest for his gun on the 
two sticks which he, like the most of his tribe, 
carried for that purpose, the deer was out of sight 
over alittle hill. Fresh meat was what we wanted, 
and having Old Ironsides, my best horse, under me, 
I at once gave chase. 

“The big buck led mea lively race, up-hill and 
down, over rocks and brush, for a couple of miles, 
notwithstanding that one of his hind legs was 
broken. Coming up with him at last I opened fire 
with my pistol and severely wounded him, at 
which he turned on me, and, with a mad plunse, 
struck my horse full in the chest. The biow did 
not inflict serious injury, for as good luck would 
| have it, the buck’s horns were ‘in the velvet, 
having but a soft bunch or knob on each provs- 

“It was his last plunge, for as Old Ironsides 
sprang to one side, I sent a bullet through the 
buck’s brain. Poe came up, and we soon had the 
deer skinned, quartered and loaded on the packs. 

“On reaching water, a few miles farther on, We 





The information that he brought was most valu- | turned loose with thousands of others, to enjoy the | pitched our camp; but while we were unsaddling 


j able. It saved us from a long and tedious march | finest of bunch grass. With a few willows and | and taking off the packs, up rode two swarthy 
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Indians along our trail, and demanded the slaugh- 
tered deer. They claimed that they had wounded 
him early that morning, a long way back in the 
mountains, and had since been following his 
tracks. 

“No doubt this was true, but lwas too hungry 
then to be liberal or even honorable, and so refused 
to give up the carcass. 

“After much parley, ‘Tin-ie,’ a little Indian in 
my outfit, proposed that we wrestle for the deer. 
The boy had great faith in my ability to throw the 
braves, for he said he had often seen me throw the 
best men in his tribe. : 

“JI consented to this, and also offered to shoot at 
a mark, offhand, for the meat. 

“One of the fellows was a tall and powerful 
man, of about my own height, but at least twenty- 
five pounds heavier. After walking around me 
several times and feeling of my arms and legs, he 
declined to wrestle, and also refused to shoot 
except with a rest, which linturn refused. Finally 
we compromised the matter by giving the strangers 
the hide and the hind quarter that they had 
wounded. 

“In the mean time the squaws had fires built, 
and were eagerly waiting the meat settlement. In 
less than a minute after the treaty was concluded 
the entire three quarters of venison was roasting 
before the fire. 

“Two days later, after reaching home, the old 
squaw who had supplied me with roots on the 
journey came and demanded sugar, coffee and 
flour. 1 gave them to her, and continued so to 
give for the next two years.. Her begging became 
so annoying that at last I refused her. 

“*Well, I fed you when you were hungry; now 
I am hungry, and you won’t give me anything,’ 
she said. This little argument on her part won her 
a fresh supply. 


A Persistent Beggar. 


“Selling out my trading-post and leaving the 
country, I lost sight of the old woman for ten 
years. After this time I bought the place again, 
and had scarcely become settled, when one day, 
while 1 was at dinner with my family, in walked 
an old squaw, bent and gray. 

“Pointing towards the door 1 told her to go out; 
but she paid no attention to this. Walking up, she 
extended her black and bony hand, while she 
proceeded again to repeat, in the Indian language, 
the same old root story, which I interpreted to my 
wife and children. 

“The old woman not only got her dinner, but left 
with a flour sack well filled from the table and 
cupboard. By close calculation | find that those 
roots have cost me about twenty dollars a pound, 
and the end is not yet; but as the old squaw has 
seen a great, great many snows, while my hair is 
only slightly grizzled, I live in hope.” 

Some time after the adventurous expedition of 
8.G. Fisher, which he has so graphically described, 
during 1873 and 1874, he held a trading-post in the 
neighborhood of Ross’s Fork, Idaho, situated some 
fourteen miles from Fort Hall. There was at one 
time news of an Indian outbreak, and already 
there had been much suspicious excitement and 
threatening conduct on the part of the Indians on 
and off the Ross’s Fork Reservation. 

The white people were in great fear, and speed- 
ily shut themselves up in buildings belonging to 
the Indian Agency and hastened their messengers 
to Fort Hall to apprize the officer in command of 
their precarious condition. He dispatched Lieu- 
tenant Wilson of the Twelfth United States Infan- 
try, with a detachment of troops, to the assistance 
of the beleaguered whites. 

Wilson started during the night, and reached the 
Agency before daylight, galloping with his small 
force toward the occupied buildings. He intended 
to dismount and let the horses run wild in case he 

vas fired upon, and thereafter to fight his way on 
foot to the imprisoned people. 

But on nearer approach, to his surprise he found 
that the Indians had withdrawn. The siege was 
already raised and the great distress relieved. 

The withdrawal was effected by the ever watch- 
ful Fisher. During the night he had crept out, on 
hands and knees, among the bushes and high grass, 
near to the place where the Indians were in coun- 
cil. He observed that there were two parties, the 
old andthe young. The young urged the massacre 
of all the whites shut up in the buildings, but the 
old Indians were more moderate. Fisher believed 
that with prompt encouragement to their merciful 
mood, the more cruel could be overborne. 

He made all the haste consistent with secrecy 
that he could, working his way back to the Agency 
buildings. Then he came out boldly, took the 
main road, and walked fearlessly into the Indian 
council. 

He joined at once in their speeches, which his 
knowledge of the Indian language enabled him to 
do, and soon persuaded them all to do something 
better than to murder him and the other white 
people about them. They listened to his brave 
words, and, admiring his courage, quietly with- 
drew and became most friendly. 

“Blessed are the peace-makers;” are they not 
called the “children of God?” 


Why He Retired. 


When in 1878 the terrible Piute and Bannack 
‘var had broken out, Fisher was entreated to go to 
eastern Oregon and take the chieftainship of the 
Scouts. He would not go, declining all offers, 
however flattering or remunerative. 

He at first gave no reasons, but finally, being 
pressed for them by an officer who was his warm 
iriend, he said that he scouted so differently from 
other scouts, and often was obliged by his sense of 
duty to expose himself so much more than most of 
them did, that he felt too apprehensive that he 
would be killed if he went again. 

It was a reason that once did not weigh much 
With him; but now he had a family of children to 
“upport, and no matter if the work was attractive, 
he believed that he must avoid the extreme danger. 
This way of thinking on the part of the fearless 
Fisher seemed very strange to all of us who knew 
him. But we were ready to see that he practised 
a real self-denial in keeping himself from the 


excitement of the campaign and from the pleasure 
that commendation for valor always gives. 

This time he pronounced in favor of a higher 
duty, namely, the immediate protection and sup- 
port of his family. 

A few years later, in 1885, I visited Fisher’s home 
near Ross’s Fork. In the change of agents on the 
reservation, he had somehow lost his official rights 
as an Indian trader; but he remained there in 
comparative poverty as the Indian’s friend. | 

He took me in his buckboard carriage, and we | 
visited Indian houses and farms scattered over a 
fertile valley for twenty-five miles. Fisher was 
everywhere received by the Indian householders 
with the utmost confidence and affection. 

I found that when they were too poor to buy 
seed for planting, he habitually loaned it to them, 
and gave them innumerable credits in trade. 

“Do they ever repay you?” I asked. 

“Yes, invariably; or unless some unforeseen 
providence prevents.” 

It is this good man and phenomenal scout who 
has at last become the Bannacks’ agent; and for 
this favor all the friends of the Indians who are 
interested in the Ross’s Fork tribes rejoice. 
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For the Companion. 


MODERN SURGERY. 
By John S. Billings, Surgeon U.S.A. 


Three hundred years ago English writers treated 
of “cheirurgery,” or “chirurgery,” as being the 
art of treating wounds, fractures and dislocations, 
tumors, deformities, etc., by the use of the hands, 
or of instruments applied by the hands,—the word 
being derived from the Greek cheir—a hand. 

Gradually the term, both in spelling and pronun- 
ciation, was changed to the modern “surgery,” 
and the old “chirurgian” has become a surgeon; 
but the meaning has remained nearly the same, 
though the methods have greatly changed and are 
now applied to forms of disease which would 
formerly have been considered as hopelessly 
beyond the reach of surgical treatment. 

These changes have been largely due to four 
causes, namely: the discovery of anesthetics; 
improvements in the means of preventing or stop- 
ping the loss of blood from wounded vessels; the 
discovery that inflammation and the formation of 
pus and abscesses after wounds are largely due to 
certain minute organisms, and of means for exclud- 
ing these; and lastly, to improvements in methods 
of diagnosis,—that is, of finding out just where 
the disease is situated, as when certain parts of 
the brain or of the organs in the abdomen are 
affected. 

Anesthetics. 


Before the effects of ether and chloroform were 
known, one great object of the surgeon was to 
operate quickly, so as to keep the patient in pain 
as little time as possible. He finished the work of 
his knife and saw without stopping to check bleed- 
ing, and wasted no time in deliberation. 

In these days the patient breathes in the vapor 
of ether for a few moments, and, falling into a 
deep sleep, lies a motionless, unconscious body, 
upon which the operator can work carefully and 
deliberately. He knows that he is causing no 
pain, and that he can take an hour or two, if it is 
desirable, to make the careful explorations and 
to carry out the numerous precautions which are 
now known to be necessary to secure the best 
results. 

When, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the famous French surgeon Ambroise Paré substi- 
tuted the tying of wounded blood-vessels for the 
cauterizing of them with a hot iron, which had 
been the practice up to his time, the triumphs of 
modern surgery first became possible. 

When it was proven that the hemorrhage from a 
cut artery could be stopped by so simple a method 
as tying a bit of thread around the severed tube, 
and that, in most cases, this was not followed 
by pain or special danger, the operators became 
bolder, and did not hesitate to amputate limbs, 
and remove tumors which before that time they 
would have left alone. 

Still, however, they did not recognize the impor- 
tance of making the loss of blood as little as 
possible, nor could this be done effectually until 
operations were made painless by anesthetics. 

Now the surgeon stops each bleeding orifice as it 
appears, by means of sinall spring clamps, thus 
not only preventing loss of blood, but enabling 
him to see clearly the various parts in the depths 
of the wound, which is kept as dry as possible; 
and often he seeks to save for the patient a large 
part of the living tissue of blood which is contained 
in the part to be removed. He effects this by com- 
pressing this part tightly with an elastic bandage 
before he begins to cut, thus squeezing out the 
blood into the central vessels. 


“ Listerism.” 


About twenty years ago Joseph Lister, then a 
surgeon in Scotland, came to the conclusion that 
many of the bad results which follow wounds and 
operations were due to the fact that very minute 
organisms, the bacteria as they are called, got into 
these wounds in some way, and that these pro- 
ceeded to grow and multiply, causing irritation, 
inflammation, the production of pus, etc., which in 
many cases resulted in what was called pyzemia, a 
very fatal affection and the dread of the surgeon 
up to that time. 

It had been known for a long time that injuries 
in which the skin was broken or severed, forming 
an external wound, were much more dangerous 
than those where no such wound occurred,—that, 
for example, a broken leg or a dislocated ankle 
was much more dangerous when the skin was torn 
than when it was not; and it was supposed that 
the entrance of air into the tissues was in some 
way the cause of the trouble. 

Mr. Lister—he is Sir Joseph Lister now— 
thought that it was not the air itself but the bac- 





teria in the air which should be guarded against; 
and he effected this by covering the wound with 


| to kill all the bacteria in or on them. 


kill all bacteria that came in contact with them. 
He also was careful that the water with which | 
the wound was washed, the sponges, the instru- | 
ments, the ligatures, and in fact everything which 
was to be brought into contact with the Wwound' 
were thoroughly sterilized—that is, so treated as 
If he had to 
make a wound himself, as in a cutting operation, 
he did it in the midst of a cloud of spray of a 
solution of carbolic acid, which is poisonous to 
bacteria, and is, therefore, what is called ‘“anti- 
septic.” 

The results which he obtained were so excellent 

that other surgeons rapidly took up his methods, 
and made many experiments to see how they 
could be improved. 
It was found that most of the troubles following 
wounds were due to minute globular organisms 
which are known as micrococci, which means little 
grains or granules, and that the commonest form 
of the pus-making micrococci is one called the 
staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, because it produces 
a golden-yellow color when it grows in gelatine or 
potato, or other similar substances. 

This is very commonly found on the suriace of 
the skin of the living human body, and especially 
in the crevice between the ends of the finger-nails 
and the skin beneath, so that surgeons now pay 
more attention to securing perfect cleanliness and 
sterilization of the skin where they propose to 
operate, of the hands and finger-nails of them- 
selves and of their assistants, and of the water, 
sponges, thread, instruments, etc., which they use, 
than they do to the air, which is thought to cause 
very little danger. 


Diagnosis. 


The last cause of the good results of modern 
surgery to which I have referred above is improve- 
ment in diagnosis, and especially in the means of 
determining the exact place where certain tumors 
are growing within the body, or where bullets or 
other foreign bodies are located, or the course 
through which they have passed. 

It is now often possible to determine within an 
inch the precise point in the brain where a tumor 
or some other cause of compression or irritation 
exists, because it has been discovered that different 
parts of the brain have each a special connection 
with certain muscles, or certain regions of skin, so 
that a numbness confined to a certain part of the 
surface of the arm, ora loss of power in or spasm 
of certain muscles, as for example, a squint of one 
eye occurring suddenly, will indicate the precise 
point of the skull where, if an incision be made 
and a piece of bone cut out, the surgeon will find 
the cause of the trouble, and thus be able to remove 
it without causing serious disturbance of other 
parts. 

Probably the most wonderful thing in modern 
surgery, in the eyes of a skilled surgeon who has 
been in practice for twenty-five years, is the com- 
parative certainty with which large gaping wounds, 
such as those produced in an amputation through 
the fleshy part of the thigh, or in a removal of a 
large tumor, are now made to unite and heal with- 
out the production of inflammation or fever, or of 
more than a drop or two of pus. 

So, also, either of the three great cavities of the 
body, the head, the chest or the abdomen, are now 
opened without hesitation for the removal of for- 
eign bodies, of tumors, or of effused fluids, in the 
confident expectation that no evil results will 
follow. 

It has been found by experience that in the 
organs which are closely packed in the abdominal 
cavity a certain amount of extra mechanism is 
included, which is available in case of emergency, 
or which can be removed if it gets out of order. 


Extra Organs. 


An engineer provides one or two extra pumps 
and engines for a large system of water-works or 
of drainage, in order that if one of his pumps 
gets out of order the work shall not stop. 

So aman has more liver, more kidney and more 
intestine than he actually needs for use at any one 
time, so that in case of disease or injury one 
kidney may be removed, or a damaged piece of 
intestine cut out, or the whole spleen may be 
excised, without producing fatal results, and these 
operations have now been performed so often, and 
with such good effects, that there is little hesitation 
in undertaking them. 

Although the mode of packing the organs in the 
abdomen, so that not a quarter of an inch space is 
wasted, and all are free to move and slide over 
each other when the body is bent, or in the move- 
ments of respiration, is in most cases perfect, so 
that they are held in their relative positions during 
running, jumping, etc., and yet are not bruised or 
injured, it happens, sometimes, that one of them 
gets too loose and falls into a place where it does 
not belong, and thus causes pain or inconvenience 
by dragging down its attachments. 

A few years ago this was considered to be 
beyond the reach of surgical art; but now the 
abdomen is opened without hesitation, and the 
too-movable organ is fixed in its proper place by 
stitches, so that it shall contract adhesions and 
henceforth remain where it belongs. The results 
are, in the great majority of cases, perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Some of the operations which the surgeon thinks 
are the most remarkable proofs of skill and of 
advance in his art may not appear so to most 
people because they do not appreciate the dangers 
and difficulties to be overcome; while on the other 
hand what may seem very wonderful to the lay- 
man may not specially surprise the skilled surgeon. 

Probably both surgeon and layman, however, 
will agree that the complete removal of the larynx, 
which is the box-like structure at the top of the 
windpipe which contains the apparatus for the 
production of voice, and which forms the projec- 
tion in the front of the throat commonly called 
Adam’s apple, and the substitution for this of an 
artificial larynx, by means of which a person can 
speak, is something of a marvel. This has been 
done several times with good success. 





In one case, which occurred twelve years ago in 
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dressings saturated with substances which would | Glasglow, the artificial larynx was made of hard 


rubber, having within it a vibrating metal plate or 
reed, something like those which you can see in 
the ordinary harmonicas or accordions. With this 
the man could speak in a resonant, loud and clear 
voice, and with perfect distinctness. 

It is true that the voice was monotonous in tone, 
for he could not tighten or relax the vibrating 
reed, as we can do with the membranous bands in 
the natural larynx, and thus produce successively 
varying tones; but he used several different sorts 
of reeds—some thicker and heavier and some 
thinner and lighter—and could thus give himself a 
deep bass or a high soprano voice by a slight 
change of mechanism. 

The operation of removing the entire larynx 
from a living man was first performed in 1866, and 
has now been Gone about one hundred and forty 
times—in 1aost cases on account of cancer of the 
organ, which, if left alone, would be fatal. 


A New Nose. 


The making of a new nose to replace one which 
has been lost by injury or disease may also produce 
curious and striking results. It is true that this 
operation is not a new one, for it was known many 
hundred years ago in India, and was fully described 
three hundred years ago by an Italian surgeon 
named Tagliacozzi. 

Perhaps some of my readers may have seen a 
story by Edmond About, which was translated 
into English and published a few years ago under 
the title, “The Nose of a Notary.” This isa modern 
version of a tale given in the works of Van Hel- 
mont, in the middle of the seventeenth century, to 
the effect that a certain lawyer, having lost his 
nose in a duel, had a new nose made from the skin 
of the arm of a porter who was hired for the pur- 
pose. 

At first the new nose was a great success, but 
the porter took to drinking too much, and as his 
face became red and swollen, so did the nose of 
the unhappy lawyer. The diseases of the porter 
affected that portion of him attached to another 
person, and when finally the porter died, the nose 
died also, and fell off, leaving the lawyer as badly 
off as at first. 

This is, of course, merely a flight of fancy, but 
it indicates the old method of making a new nose. 
At present, when this is desired, it is effected by 
taking a portion of the skin of the patient himself, 
usually from the forehead, and modelling it into 
the desired shape. 

In like manner the loss of a lip or of a portion of 
the cheek can be replaced by what is known as 
plastic surgery. 

Large ulcers which are slow to heal are some- 
times treated by planting in their surface small 
bits of skin freshly snipped off. Each of these 
bits adheres and grows, forming a sort of small 
island of skin on the raw surface, until finally the 
edges of these islands meet and unite, so that the 
whole ulcer is healed over or cicatrised. 


Grafting. 


This method of “grafting,” as it is called, may be 
applied in many ways. A cavity left by the 
removal of a tumor may be filled with perfectly 
clean and sterilized sponge, and the skin closed 
over it. Presently the living tissue of the walls of 
the cavity will begin to enter the spaces in the 
sponge and to organize, as it were, the effused 
blood contained in it, so that gradually the pores of 
the sponge are filled with living flesh provided 
with new blood-vessels. Then comes a process of 
absorption and removal of the substance of the 
sponge itself, so that after a while it is entirely 
gone, and the loss of substance has been repaired. 

A cavity scooped out of a diseased bone may be 
filled by a graft of bone-making tissue taken from 
an animal, or with a blood clot, a nerve may be 
grafted to another nerve and thus be enabled to 
resume its functions, and the transparent front of 
an animal’s eye—the cornea as it is called—may be 
grafted into the front of a human eye, to replace 
an opaque, diseased and irritable cornea, although 
there is little chance that the new cornea will 
remain transparent. 

Another form of grafting in modern surgery is 
that by which, in case of obstruction of the lower 
opening from the stomach or of a part of the 
bowel, due to the growth of. a tumor, that part of 
the digestive tube above the obstruction is made to 
communicate with the part below it by making 
openings in them and stitching or clamping the two 
together so that these openings are opposite and 
close to each other, thus permitting the food to 
take a short cut around the ;losed natural passage. 

Modern surgery is bold because of increased 
knowledge, and it ~preserves thousands of lives 
which a century ago would have come to a prema- 
ture end owing to the want of this knowledge. 

There still remain a host of troubles which it 
cannotremedy; but every year gives it new powers 
and a broader field. 

It is well to remember that every discovery or 
improvement made by a surgeon in Boston, or 
London, or Vienna, not only benefits his own 
patients, but is promptly made available through 
the press for the good of the patients of all other 
educated surgeons throughout the civilized world. 
There are no patents on surgical operations. 

This increase in knowledge increases also the 
responsibility of the modern surgeon, and the 
labor which he must undergo to obtain it. 

It now requires not only years of study to fit a 
man to undertake such responsibilities, which place 
the life of his fellow-man at the risk of the point 
of his knife or the cleanliness of his fingers, but he 
can never stop studying and say, “I know enough 
now.” 

He must read the latest journals and the newest 
books if he would not have his soul troubled by 
that most bitter of reflections, ““There was a way 
by which I might have saved her life, but I did not 
know it until it was too late!” 

If, then, any of my readers wish to become sur- 
geons—and I hope there are some such among 
them—let them bear in mind that they must have 
trained brains as well as skilled fingers to ensure 





success, and that these things are not acquired by 
wishing, but by work. 
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GRAPES. 


What States and countries produce many grapes ? 


Learn something about the vineyards and their 
cultivation 


How is wine made ? What is champagne ? 
How is brandy obtained ? Its chief uses ? 
Learn the way of making raisins. The-r uses? 
What is argol, and how ts it obtained ? 

How is it purified, and what is it then called ? 
How does it act in raising bread ? 





For the Companion. 


IN MID-OCTOBER. 


Thou tranquil stream, unknown to sage or poet, 
How gently glide thy waters down to sunset 
Under the boughs of maple and dark cypress! 
How softly glows the sundown in thy thickets 
Gentle and still as evening kneeling barefoot— 
Like a sad Carmelite in silence praying— 
Before an altar in an old cathedral! 


Low pipes the wren within her dusky coverts, 
Low calls the red-bird in the clumps of hazel, 
The partridge whistles in the flelds of stubble, 
Blithe children shout far upland in the village 
And on the twilight hang sweet stars of laughter, 
Still thou, thou goest on thy path in silence 
Crystal as prayer to God ascending upward ! 
What sing’th to thee the brown wren in the quiet ? 
What the blithe red-bird twittering in the hazels ? 
Whisper they aught of old days or traditions 
Now dim as sunset on the purple gum-leaves ? 
I hear the kine low on the upland pastures, 
I hear the squirrel bark within the forest— 
Yet what hear’st thou of legend or of story ? 
What knowest thou of other days and races ? 
Hath ever here stood youthful chief and maiden 
Slender and lithe, with dusky, love-lit faces ? 
Or in the gloam beside thee, ‘neath the cypress, 
Moored bark canoes within the gath’ring twilight ? 
Have human hearts here beat with human passion ? 
Their flint-spears deck the hills—know’st thou aught 
of them? 

Here, in the Lone Ago, the smoking camp-fires 
Glowed in three hamlets by thy crystal waters 
The old men sat and smoked before the lodge-doors, 
One prophet watched the lodge-fires lit in heaven : 
Now in six villages laugh pale-face children, 
And strange, new men walk o’er the chieftains’ ashes, 
And wag rough beards, and every one is prophet. 
Now folds the Twilight her grey cloak of nightfall 

uietly over all the farms and hamlets. 

o more is heard the laughter of the children. 
No more the low of home-returning cattle. 
Yet barks the squirrel in the woods, and softly 
A brown leaf fails upon thy placid bosom, 
And Night the acolyte kneels down between us. 


CHARLES J. O’MALLEY. 
+r — 


For the Companion. 


TRUTH WILL STAND. 


A good many traditionary anecdotes are still 
remembered by the old people of Virginia of a 
certain Josiah Allan, a Presbyterian minister, 
who was noted in the early days of this century 
for his eloquence, the intensity of his zeal, and 
his love of fun. 

Like many of the most eminent preachers of 
those days he travelled from place to place, and 
wherever he went his hearers were quickened to 
a more zealous faith in Christ, a warmer charity 
for each other, and it must be added, a keener 
appreciation of jokes. 

On one occasion, Mr. Allan arrived in the 
evening at a plantation in Fauquier county, 
where the attorney general of the United States 
was also a guest. 

After supper this gentleman broached some of 
the infidel doctrines which had recently been 
introduced into this country from France; he 
avowed his own disbelief in the New Testament, 
and declared that Christianity ‘“‘had had its day, 
and was fast losing ground.” 


Mr. Allan replied to him with all earnestness, | 


and the argument continued until bedtime. As 
the house was crowded the two gentlemen were 
obliged to occypy beds in the same chamber. 
‘Their voices in hot discussion were heard by their 
host until he fell asleep, and when he went the 
next morning to call them to breakfast he found 
them sitting bolt upright in bed, still arguing, as 
they had been doing all night. 

Mr. Allan, when forced to leave, drew his host 
aside and said, ‘‘I co ld not sleep until I rooted 
out this poison from his mind. It will corrupt 
the whole country! It will turn the nation away 
from the Saviour !’’ 

No effort could restore him to his ordinary 
cheerfulness. He went away full of gloom and 
foreboding. 

There is a peculiar significance in this story 
just now. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| throughout the world, unchecked by opposition ; 

|not only because it is founded upon historical 

| facts, but because it contains within itself the 

}only living divine truths known to the world, 

| the faith, the purity, and the virtue which make 
a man not a brute, but a son of God. 


~2>- 
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THE BAY PSALM BOOK. 


The first book printed in the English language in 
| America was a book of psalms. This was in 1640, 
and since the book was printed and first used in 
| the settlement on Massachusetts Bay, it was and is 
commonly called the Bay Psalm Book. Only 
eight copies of the original edition are known to 
be now in existence. One of them was sold within 
a few years in New York for twelve hundred 
dollars—say seven times its weight in gold. The 
duty of compiling a new psalm book ‘‘for the use 
and edification of the saints in New England” had 
been entrusted to the Rev. Mr. Welde, the Rev. 
Richard Mather, and that glory of New England 
Puritanism, noble John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians. 


| These three parsons were graduates of Emmanuel 
College in Cambridge, England, and were writers 
of good, sound, sensible sermons, but it must be 
confessed that they did not shine as poets. Their 
lines are of irregular length, the sense is often 
confused and unintelligible, and the grammar is 
sometimes shocking. One would have hard work 
to parse such a stanza as this: 


“And sayd he would not them waste: had not 
Moses stood (whom he chose) 
’Fore him i’ th’ breach: to turne his wrath 
st that he should waste those.” 


The printing of the book was done in Cambridge 
upon a “printery,” or press, which friends in 
Holland had given to Harvard College in 1638. 

Some of the colonists were not satisfied with the 
new psalms, and it was soon decided that the 
verses needed “polishing.” The work was under- 
| taken by President Dunster of Harvard College, 
assisted by a young tutor named Lyon, who wrote 
some “Scripture Songs” which were printed at the 
end of the psalm book. As the Puritan young 
people had no merry ballads and roundelays, 
these songs of Mr. Lyon’s manufacture were no 
doubt enjoyed, but they read queerly enough now. 
Here is a portion of the song of Deborah and 
Barak : 

“Jael the Kenite Hebers wife 
*bove women blest shall be . 
Above the women in the tent 
a blessed one is she. 
He water ask’d : she gave him milk 
him butter forth she fetch’d 
In lordly dish : then to the nail 
she forth her left hand stretched. 
“Her right the workman’s hammer held 
And Sisera struck dead : 
She pierced and struck his temple through 
and then smote off his head. 
He at her feet bow’d, fell, lay down 
he at her feet bow’d where 
He fell ev’n where he bow’d down 
he fell destroyed there.” 


It is pleasant to think of the three reverend 
versifiers with their severe but kindly faces, clad 
soberly in sad-colored garments, great knee- 
| breeches, square-cut flapped coats, with heavy 

cloth or frieze stockings and leather shoes, with 

square white bands around their necks, and black 
skull-caps on their close-cropped and unpowdered 

heads; seated with ink-horn and quill-pens at a 

table covered with Hebrew and Greek Lexicons 
and a great Breeches Bible. 

In winter they must have had to draw their 
writing-tables fairly within the great stone fire- 
| sonar 2 else their ink would have frozen and their 

ands would have been too stiff to hold the pen. 
| And though they were “full of Grace and Zeal,” 
they must often have sighed and groaned and 
mended their pens and tried fresh quills, and 
perhaps scratched their heads while they cudgelled 
| their brains for their halting lines, just as any 
| sternly prosaic man nowadays would wriggle and 
| twist, were he forced to write page after page of 
something that would pass for poetry. 

If the Puritans had known no better psalms, we 
| should not wonder at their — and happily 
| accepting those of the Bay Psalm Book, but they 
| had used in England Sternhold and Hopkins’s 
| Version of the Psalms, which contained such 
noble and stirring lines as: 





“The Lord descended from above 
and bow’d the heav’ns hye 

And underneathe his feete he cast 
the darkness of the skye. 


“On cherubs and on cherubines 
full royally he road 

And.on the winges of all the windes 
came flying all abroade.” 


They had to sing instead in their new version: 


“Likewise the heavns he down bow’! 
and he descended & there was 
under his feet a gloomy cloud 

And he on cherub rode and flew : 

_ he flew on winges of windes 

His secret place he darknes made 

his covert that him round confinde.” 


The psalms, too, were very long,—some had one 
hundred and forty lines,—so that it often took half 
an hour to sing one of them, during which time 
the patient congregation always stood. 


—___ —+o-___——_— 


HIS “LITTLE EXCELLENCY.” 


For twenty years the late Deputy Windthorst, 
affectionately nicknamed the “Little Excellency,” 
took an important part in the discussions of the 
Reichstag. Born a Hanoverian, he was a minister 


| of justice under King George when Hanover was | 


a separate kingdom, and might have had an office 
| under the Empire after his native country was 


The attack upon the Christian religion made at | #bsorbed by Prussia. But he preferred to remain 
that time was very similar to that which is urged | ® simple deputy. It has been said that it is less 


at the present day by certain magazine writers 
and novelists. It was sustained then, as it is not 
now, by many of the foremost statesmen and | of his innumer: 


| difficult to govern a country than a political party, 
| but this indefatigable “Little Excellency,” by force 
| of energy and determination, and by the influence 
able short, emphatic and practical 


thinkers of the country, while the cause of Christ | speeches, kept together and led the German Cath. 
P ; - ee 
was misrepresented by sectarian bigotry and | olic party, a strangely assorted number of men of | isa peculiar one, for when you are on horseback 


ignorance. 


title, bourgeois, small landholders, conservatives 


Yet the nation was not corrupted nor turned | #24 democrats. 


from the Saviour. The churches, the asylums, 
the hospitals, and the peaceful, happy homes 
which cover the country now from sea to sea are 
the outgrowth of His teachings; and honesty, 
freedom and brotherly love exist among us only 
because we have made Christianity the basis of | 


our national life. 


Many good men and women are alarmed to-day 
by the assault upon their faith, as Josiah Allan 


was then, but with as little cause. 


| 
Windthorst was the son of a peasant, and is 


| described as a quiet, homely man, without much 

voice, and very near-sighted. His eyes were fine 
and mae his lip was firm, and his forehead broad. 
Even wit! 





| and Windthorst is the caricature of it 


the affairs of the church, he for the first time in his 

career as a speaker made use of many long words. 

| This, from him, seemed incongruous and absurd. 
The deputies burst out laughing. Windthorst | 

| showed no anger, but turning to the stenographers 
said, “Note that the German Reichstag scoffed at 

| the Church of God,” and went on speaking. 

| He was minister of justice in Hanover from 1851 

| to 1853, and from 1863 to 1865. This was always a 

| source of pride and satisfaction to him. He told 
with much enjoyment, however, an incident which 

illustrated how slightly one Hanoverian esteemed 
his position, subject as it was to change. 

| Windthorst was looking for apartments, and 

| 

| 

| 








having found what suited him, he asked the land- 
lady, who knew who he was, to name the price, 
saying that if it were satisfactory he would take 
the house; to which she replied, significantly, 
“Oh, 1 cannot rent it to you. 1 don’t wish my 
house to be changing tenants every six months.” 


— 
For the Companion. 


MY PICTURES. 


“Exquisite! I’m glad that you like them. 

| “The wonderful artist !” Unknown— 
Or, at least, not given due credit 

For all that we often see done. 
There’s a delicate toning in this one, 

hose sorrel] and grass tints are fine, 

Where the meadows sweep up on the hillside 

In that waving wind-tossed line. 


“The Homestead !” Yes, that bit is priceless. 
How the hollyhocks seem to sway 

From its rioting wealth of a garden 
In the breeze of a childhood’s day! 

And the warm, glad tints of the sunshine 
Seem to light up its time-worn fr, 

And illumine the winding path that leads 
To the well-sweep over the way. 


“Inspiring, indeed!” See the mountains 
Like priests in the distance shine! 

As bearing our highest thoughts with them, 
They enter some unseen shrine. 

“My collection would challenge the critics” — 
Ah, where is the critic so rash ?— 

i pictures are all above censure, 

hey are framed by a window sash. 


EbDITH PERRY-ESTES. 
——___+oe—__—_ 


HIS YOUNG MISTRESS. 


A New York Herald reporter was taking “a 
modest chop” in a Sixth Avenue restaurant when 
two young women came in and sat near him— 
| students at the Art League, as soon transpired 
from their conversation. The head -waiter, an 
aged colored man, had already attracted the notice 
of the reporter, and was now eying the young 
women with peculiar interest. Soon he made an 
errand to rearrange something at their table. 


“Excuse me,” he said, in his soft, old voice, “I’ve 
been hoping you’d excuse me since the first night 
you came in if I asked you what part of the South 
you came from.” 

“Me?” said the girl, pleasantly. ‘I come from 
Tennessee. I suppose you knew I was Southern 
by the way I talk.’ 

“Yes’m; yes’m,” the old man answered, hastily, 
taking the plates from the waiter in charge a little | 
flurriedly. “(My young missus she marry down 
in Tennessee. She was one ob de Kentucky 
Prentices.” 

He stopped abruptly and looked at the girl, who 
was staring at him. “She marry one ob de Ten- 
nessee Sinclairs,” he added. 

“Why, that was my mother!” 

“She was my young missus,” said the old man. 

The gir] held out her hand to him. : 

“Why, my mother always loved her old people 
so much,” she said, the tears springing to her eyes. 
“She always wanted to know what became of all 
of them after the war, but she never could learn 
much. Now—” she stopped. The old-time slave 
was trembling all over. 

“Please tell—please tell her that Ike, Yellow 
Ike alluz —” 

The girl was looking at him steadfastly through 
a mist of tears. “She’s dead!” she said. 

The old man leaned on a chair for a moment; 
then the habits of a lifetime came to his aid; he 
took a dish from the waiter as he came up, although 
his hands still shook a little. 

“I'll wait on these ladies,” he said, and then 
gave some directions about another part of the | 
room. He caught the proprietor’s eye fixed re- | 
provingdy on him; but he meant to wait on those | 

adies if it cost him his place. | 

Pretty soon he brought in some dish that had not 
been ordered. 

“There is nothing here fit for you, missy,” he 
said in an undertone; “is you named for your ma?” 
The girl nodded. 

“I thought I knowed you by the favor,’ he 
continued, and with an attempt at a smile he took 
himself off to a little distance, and stood waiting 
their call. 

As the reporter was putting on his coat he heard 
the Southern gir] say, “‘l suppose he would rather 
never have seen me at all, than to see me here like 
this.” But the reporter believed that she was wrong 
in that opinion. 











SAVED BY A LASSO. 


A New Jersey woman, Mrs. Schmults, visited 
Colorado last winter, says an exchange, and after 
many lesser excursions set her heart upon making 
the ascent of Pike’s Peak. The hotel people and 
the guides shook their heads. The thing could 
not be done. No one had been to the top since 
November. It would be necessary to take the old 
trail all the way, as the carriage road—to the 
Half-way House—was completely blocked with 
snow. Finally a young guide, Steve Brown by 
name, undertook to see Mrs. Schmults safely up 
the mountain and down again. She rode a little 
Indian pony. 

“It was wonderful,” said Mrs. Schmults, “what 
intelligence the pony showed. In some places we 
had to pass between rocks where the space was so 
| narrow that he had to sidle through. In the worst 
| places he planted his hoofs, which had been sharply 
| shod, in a straight line, one after the other. 
| ‘It was enough to take one’s breath away, on the 
| edge of those sheer precipices, to look down into 
the valley thousands of feet below. The sensation 





you seem to be hanging out over the cliff. And 
another great rock, rising on the other side of the 
| trail, does not increase your sense of security. 
“Sometimes we were scrambling upward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, or so it seemed, and 
| again we descended to get around some great mass 
of rock that blocked the way. The air became 


e these redeeming features he was so |more and more rarefied, and my breath came 
| plain, and his figure was so insignificant, that it | quickly. 
was said, “Bismarck is the ideal type of asoldier,| ‘The guide kept ahead on his mustang, looking 


| back now and then to see how I was getting along. 


But the sensible and amiable statesman did not | From the pommel of his saddle hung his lasso, and 


take this to heart. Not long before his death he | when I inquired its use, he told me that he often 
fell down the stairs of the Reichstag and bruised | had to tie travellers round the waist with it on the 
his nose. His accident might have been ridiculed, | descent, to keep them from losing their seats. 


but he won the scoffers to his side by immediately 
sending the reassuring news home to Hanover that | horses were scrambling up a very steep bit of the | 
his beauty was uninjured. When the newspapers | trail when my pony began to slip 





and turned like a flash. The next instant his lasso 
was swinging about his head, and before I realized 
what was going on, it had settled over my head 
and pinioned my arms to my sides. 

“With one turn of his wrist Steve pulled me 
from the pony, who, relieved of his burden, quickly 
recovered his footing. I did not comprehend, till 
it was all over, @&hat a narrow escape I had had, 
and even now I don’t like to think too much about 
that incident of the climb.” 


—————— - 
KEEPING UP HIS CONSEQUENCE. 


An English physician, resident in Persia, was 
caHed to go some ninety miles to prescribe for the 
governor of one of the provinces. He found him 
suffering from gout, and gives an appalling 
description of his surroundings—thirty or forty 
persons always in the room, every window of 
which was tightly closed, though the day was 
excessively hot. 


Having prescribed for the noble patient, I 
escaped to my quarters under the pretext of 
dining, and lay down to rest. Two hours later my 
servant announced that my dinner—furnished by 
the governor, according to agreement—was about 
to be served; and a large rf having some six 
dishes on it, with bread and all accompaniments, a 
huge bow! of iced sherbet and a bottle of wine, 
was brought in. 

I was very hungry and anxious to fall to, and 
was conscious of something like anguish when, to 
my astonishment, my servant, whom I had brought 
from Shiraz, ordered the whole away in an 
indignant voice. 

When my dinner had disappeared, I demanded 
an explanation. It was this: 

“I know, sahib, that the dinner I sent away was 
quite enough for the sahib, and a good one, but 
here in Persia a man’s position is estimated by the 
quantity of the dinner sent him, and the number 
of the ee. They have sent you six plates. | 
have told them that you couldn’t think of dining 
on less than eighteen. 

“If I had allowed you to eat the dinner that was 
sent, good as it was, you would have been looke: 
down on. Are you less than the prince’s physician ? 
Certainly not. They would send him, or rather he 
would demand, at least twelve plates. I assure 
you I am acting in your interest.” 

The man was right. Dinner for at least twenty 
four persons was brought on three huge trays. | 
tasted some half-dozen well-cooked dishes. and 
my servant removed the rest, and I observed him, 
with the master of the house and numerous 
hangers-on, dining in the open air on what re 
mained. 


+> 
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LECHUZO THE BRAVE. 


Turn about is fair play. The hero of the Spanish 
bull-ring now is not a toreador, or slayer of bulls, 
but a bull, who has repeatedly cleared the arena 
of his antagonists. He has not killed or danger. 
ously wounded any man, but he has put to flight 
every toreador, picador, chulo or banderillero, 
who has dared to enter the arena with him; and 
though the crowds have come to see him slain, his 
conduct has been so valiant that the people have 
demanded that his life should be spared. 


This bull’s name is Lechuzo. He made his first 
appearance in the arena at San Lucar, in Andalusia, 
in 1888, and so suddenly cleared the ring of his 
enemies that the people rose in admiration, and 
demanded his reprieve; for in spite of his bravery, 
he would have been treacherously approached 
and put to death for the satisfaction of the 
multitude if the people had not intervened. 

Again, at pw me after the wounds had been 
healed which the picadors inflicted upon him at 
San Lucar, Lechuzo drove all his enemies before 
him, and again his life was spared at the demand 
of the spectators. 

Lechuzo is now eight years old, and is classed 
as invincible. It is quite possible, however, that 
an increasing sensibility on the part of the Spanish 
people—a growing sense of the cruelty and folly 
of the bull-ring—has something to do with his 
repeated reprieves. 

f Lechuzo, the brave bull, puts an end, by his 
nes and unfailing valor, to the slaughter of 
bulls in the ring in Spain, he will have done a 
good service to the Spanish people as well as to 
his own kind, and will deserve a monument at 
San Lucar, the scene of his first triumph. 


os = 
PATCH AND ALL. 


An old sea-dog, Sawyer by name, was a priv 
| ileged character on a certain man-of-war, writes : 
| correspondent, because of his age and the length 

of time he had been in the service. He eked out 
| his pay by making and selling uniforms for the 
| other men, and as he had the market entirely to 
| himself it was natural that he should become a 
little autocratic in his dealings. On one occasion a 
young sailor wished to buy a pair of white duck 
working-trousers. 


Old Sawyer, holding a pair of second-hand 
trousers at arm’s length, descanted upon their 
various excellencies until he was compelled to 
pause for breath. At that point the young fellow 
ventured to ask, meekly: 

“And what might the price be, Mr. Sawyer?” 
aor old man hemmed and hawed, and began 
thus: 

“Waal, young feller, I reckon you know whit 
white duck costs from the paymaster, don’t you? 
Fifty cents a yard, aint it? And so many yards is 
two dollars altogether. Then there’s the thread, 
ten cents we'll call it, two dollars and ten cents: 
and the making will bring it up to three fifty. ! 
salkerlate ye won’t quarrel with that; and then 
there’s this blue patch,” he continued, stroking it 
lovingly, “I put that in myself last summer, an’ it’s 
a good piece of work. I’m ’fraid I shall have to 
charge you twenty cents extry for that pateh, 
say three dollars and seventy cents altogether. 

he money was paid and received without « 
word, neither party seeming to think it surprisins 
that patched trousers should cost more than whole 
ones. 
eee 


GOOD ADVICE. 


There was much homely wisdom in the advice 
given by an old New Hampshire farmer to his 
dreamy son who, neglecting his proper work 
about the place, spent many hours upon cervun 
foolish verses that he could not make sound right. 
even to his own uncritical ears. 

“Seems to me, Bill,” said the farmer one night, 
looking across the “living-room” table at his =o" 
who, with his forehead painfully knotted, was 
gazing disconsolately at a half-covered sheet of 
paper, “seems to me as ef, ef you’d really been 
cut out fer a poet, the Lord would ha’ planned it 





“After we had got above the timber line, the 


back on some 


Such assaults are nothing new. They have | made merry over it, the old gentleman laughed, | loose gravel. I thought I was gone. If the pony 
been made for nearly nineteen centuries. But | = mailed the papers to his wife. 


Christianity calmly continues its progress | oc 


lost control of himself we should certainly go 


e was never disturbed by ridicule. On one | down the mountain together. 
casion, when he was addressing the Reichstag on 


“Steve heard the grating of the pony’s hoofs, 





some ways s0’s you could ha’ fetched a couple 0: 
| words that ’d match out’n your brain, ’thout quilt 
| so much turrible hard work an’ face-twistin . 

| ‘Ef 1 was you, Bill, I b'lieve I shouldn’t take to 
| po’try till I’d found there warn’t another nameable 
trade I was fit for. A hoe,” he added, in a medita 
tive tone, ‘‘a hoe, now, would set full as easy ') 
your hand as a pencil does, Bill!” 
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For the Companion. 


SOME CHRISTMAS HINTS. 


Just three days till Christmas, and Lily Brown 
and I are having such fun getting ready ! 

The afternoon of Thanksgiving Day I was over 
at Lily’s and we got to talking about Christmas, 
and wondering what we would get this year, 
and telling each other what we would like to 
get, and I suppose we 
became excited and 
talked pretty loud, for 
Lily’s brother Ned, 
who was studying in 
his room across the 
hall from us, called 
out, “Girls, did you 
never hear that it is 
more blessed to give 
than receive? Why 
don’t you talk about 
what you are going to 
give this Christmas ?”” 

Now, Iam ten years 
old and so is Lily, 
and when we came to 
think about it we felt 
ashamed that we have 
had so much exper- 
ience in receiving and 
so little in giving. 

And so we are see- 
ing how many gifts 
wecan make to others 
this year. 

Ned says that if you 
were to hear of the 
number of Lily’s gifts 
you would think she 
“had fallen heir to a 
gold mine,”’ but that 
would quickly 
change your mind if 
you saw them. 

I know of twenty- 
seven gifts that I am 
going to give, and for 
fear that you may 
think I have fallen 
heir to a gold mine, I 
shall tell you what 
some of them are. 

Some of them are 
not worth anything in 
but mamma 
siys that a thing is 
worth giving when 
the one that receives 
it is happier because 
itis given to him; and 
some people care more 
for the love that goes 
with a gift than for 
the money that was 
paid for it. 

My most expensive 
gift is for mamma; 
Aunt Nora showed 
me how to make it, 
and grandma gave me 
everything I needed 
for it except the 
ribbon and floss, for 
which I had to pay 
thirty-three cents. I 
forgot to say that it 
is a crazy patchwork 
cushion. 

For papa I have 
knit a pair of coarse 
mittens for him to 
wear while he does 
his evening chores; 
the yarn cost twenty 


you 


money, 


cents, but oh! how long it took me to knit them, | 


aud I did every stitch of them. 

I have made a paper-doll house for Cousin 
Nettie out of a big pasteboard box. I cut out 
holes in the sides for doors and windows; then 
with a pencil I made the pieces I cut out look like 
dvors and window-shutters, and then I fastened 
them to the house again. 

For hinges I pasted one edge of a strip of cloth 
to the door, and the other to the side of the house. 

Red paper marked with a pencil made a pretty 
carpet, and the curtains are of tissue-paper. 

There are pictures hanging on the wall with 
colored pasteboard frames, and the furniture is 
made of pasteboard, small boxes and such things. 
book. I took four pieces of paper-muslin—each 
piece was about fifteen inches long and nine inches 
wide —and stitching them together down the 
centre on the machine made a book of sixteen 
pages. I scalloped the edges of the leaves with 
the scissors, and pasted in the pictures. I have 
seen books made like this before, but Aunt Nora 
has made mine different from all the others. 


| wrote something about the picture. | 





| 


| 


For little Cousin Nora, I have made a picture- | 


To make it plainer I will tell you about one | 
picture. Itis one of a little girl with book and 
slate on her way to school, and with her is a very | 
large dog. Aunt Nora wrote this about it: | 

“This girl is going to school. Her name is | 
Linna. The dog’s name is Hero. When they 
get to the schoolhouse Hero will turn around and 
go back home, and then Linna’s mamma will | 
know her little girl is safe at school. When Nora | 
is as big as Linna, her papa will buy her a book 
and slate, and she will go to school. Nora has a 
dog, too; if you ask her to do so, she will tell | 
you about him.” | 

And so you see that everybody to whom she 
shows her book will tell her the same stories 
about the pictures. 


mn | 
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FRIDAY IN 


My gift for grandma is a foot-warmer. It is 
two cushions tied together at two of the opposite 
corners with ribbons. Just the top side of the 
top cushion has to be pretty—it is of crazy patch- 
work, and mamma says I did my work well, 
only she doesn’t know how much practice I have 
had lately. A ruffle from an old gray cashmere 
dress is pleated around the edge of the top 
cushion, and hides the lower cushion. 

After Christmas if grandma wants to keep her 
feet warm while she is sewing, she can put a 


| warm brick between her two cushions, and then 


her warm footstool will be ready for use. 

My gift for Ned Brown is a kind of a joke, but 
I think that he may like it. 

Ned is the greatest boy to collect, and he has 
collections of ever so many things. But I’ve 
something new for him; it’s a nut collection. 

The case for the collection is a big, flat paste- 
board box, and with long, thin strips of wood 
papa divided it into twenty-six little square com- 
partments, and one big one as big as four of the 
little ones together. 

Then out of note-paper I made a little blank 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
1 left inne by yee prema fora piece of blank | book th ' the } 
| paper to be pasted, and on each paper Aunt Nora The book has twenty-six pages besides the blue 


549 
To finish off the fan I took a wide strip of the 
tissue-paper and tied around the handle in a 
pretty bow. And for my part 1 think the fan is 
|real pretty, even if Aunt Nora did laugh when 
she saw it, and I just feel sure that Aunt Mary 


that would just fit into the big compartment. 


cardboard covers, and in it he is to write descrip- 
tions of the nuts—a page to a nut. 

I have started the collection for him with ten 
nuts, counting a piece of cocoanut-shell as one,» will be pleased with it, too. 
and that is all I can get. Do you suppose he Aunt Nora is so very particular how things 
could ever find sixteen more? As you may well | look, anyhow. 
guess, I didn’t write the descriptions in the blank 
book. 

Papa told me how to do Ned’s nut collection. 
Of course I couldn't think of so many gifts if 
others did not help me with their suggestions, 
and help me make some of them, too. 

1 was a subscriber to Our Little Ones, a maga- 
zine for small children, for three years, and I 
have them all. When I was a very little girl | 
mamma taught me to be careful with books, and 
these are not torn any and are very little soiled. 


I had become quite discouraged 
in trying to think of a gift for her, for 1 knew 
she couldn’t care for anything that I can make, 
/and I haven’t any money with which to buy 
nice gifts. So I was very much relieved when 
| mamma made a suggestion. 

You see grandma lives in the next house to 
ours, and it seems to me that Aunt Nora is 
always wanting me to go down in town or some- 
where for her. And | usually go, but sometimes 
}I am pretty cross about it. Well, I have an 
envelope with thirty of my prettiest picture-cards 
in it for her, and with 
them is this little note : 


Dear Auntie Nora, I 
did sigh and sigh, 

For I had no money a 
nice gift for you to 
buy. 

To make you some 
thing lovely I did 
wish to try, 

But my poor work 
could only shock 
your “‘artist’seye.” 


3ut whenever 
Ap a WO * Th want an 
Hil i il done 
WWE Just give me a card 
and see how Pll 
run! 
And until these thirty 
cards are all given 
out, 


you 
errand 


yr 


go at onee, and 
never grumble or 
pout. 


4 i | | | hi-— ~ i vil 


I don’t know what 
Aunt Nora will think 
of this kind of a gift, 
but I that 
I'll be glad when I 
get all my nice cards 
back again. 

And now I want 
to tell about Jimmy 
Crow, the man that 
works in the garden 
and saws wood, and 
such things, for papa. 
He lives by himself 
and 


do know 


does his own 
cooking, washing and 
mending. 

Last 
was 


summer he 
always teasing 
Lily and me because 
we were such ‘‘tom- 
boys; he said we 
would never be any 
help to our mammas, 
and that he didn’t be- 
lieve we would ever 
be able to even hem 
a towel or make the 
most common kind of 
cake. 

Lily and I have a 
partnership gift for 
him. 1 have learned 
how to make cookies, 
and Lily can make 
real nice biscuit, and 
I am going to bakea 
pan of cookies, and 
Lily is going to make 
sandwiches out of 
some of her biscuits ; 
and we have each 
hemmed a towel, and 
we shall take a large 
paper bag and put the 
towels in it first, then 
in smaller bags put 
the cookies and sand- 
wiches, and put them 
in the large bag; and 
to make things look fancy we'll tie up the bag 
with a wide ribbon of colored tissue-paper. 

We have made up this rhyme to write on a 
card and pin to the bag: 


THE CITY. 


| I have picked out fifteen of them to keep. I 


| think so much of them all, but those fifteen I 
| just couldn’t give away. 

The other twenty-one magazines will taake 
gifts for fourteen children—two magazines to | 
some and only one to others. 

For Aunt Mary Doane, who washes for mamma | 
sometimes, I have made an ornamental fan to be 
put on the shelf over her fireplace. 

From heavy pasteboard I cut out a fan the size 
of a large palm-leaf. This I covered with 
crimped tissue-paper and bound the edge of it 
with a strip of the paper—pasted it on. Then I 
put five picture-cards on the fan, one in the 
centre and one in each corner. 

To fasten the cards to the fan I threaded a large 
needle with narrow ribbon, and then I pushed 
the needle through the card and fan, and back 
through the fan and card, and then tied the two giving. 
ends of the ribbon together in a little bow. And if the gifts I receive this Christmas do not 

Each card was tied down at two corners, and | equal my expectations, for of course I have 
every card has the picture of a cute child or | thought some about what I may get Christmas, 
children on it. I chose that kind because Aunt | I think that I shall most truly believe, anyhow, 
| Mary is so fond of little children. | that **It is more blessed to give than receive.” 


We can use a needle and thread, 
And we can cook— 

You'll take back some things you’ve said 
When inside you look. 

Iam afraid you will not think my gifts very 
nice, but I hope they will please the ones for 
whom they are intended; mamma has always 
helped me to decide if a gift was appropriate. 

Although I have spent all of my money and 
done a great deal of tedious work (oh! knitting 
those mittens was just awful, but papa is as bad 
as Jimmy Crow about thinking little girls ought 
to know how to knit and sew and cook) yet I 
am already paid in anticipating the pleasure of 
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LYCEUM 


LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


The organized movement for raising our 
National Flag over the public schools was first t | 
proposed by THe Yovuru’s Companion, and | 


thousands of schools have in this way shown | | and lucrativ: 


their patriotism. 

We now propose a new patriotic Society, to be 
called the Lyceum LeaGvueE or America, which 
shall consist of young men’s debating clubs 
organized in every State and Territory under our 
direction and advice, and whose object shall 
to make young men acquainted with public | 
questions of the day and to educate them for 
more intelligent citizenship. 

We have been developing the plans for this 
great movement for overa year; it has the approv- | 
al of leading educators. The full announcement 
will appear later. {ys Youtu’s ComPANION. 





ON A PLANTATION. 

“You can live very well on a plantation,” writes 
Octave Thanet, in the Atlantic Monthly, “if, as the 
negroes say, ‘you understand yourself.’” It is 
evident, however, that in Arkansas, as elsewhere, 
those who are themselves energetic and thrifty 
have much to “put up with” in their dealings with 
their dependents and neighbors, too many of 
whom are given to “a patient endurance of tet 
able evils.” “As an illustration of plantation | 
methods and Arkansas character,” says the writer, 

“we always remember our cow-shed.” | 





The plantation carpenter being too busy with | 


| and the Best. 
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The best aes for the teeth is Brown’s “Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 


OC. the ot ms city in the U.S. for the sale of 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. [Adv. 


custom clothing. Pants to order $3 and upwards, 
Suits $13.50 and upwards. Fi ree samples. Agts.wanted. 
Bay STATE TAILORING Co., 32 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Berkshire Hills | 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dk.W. E. BROWN & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


We Buy Collections and old U.S. stamps. 
a We solicit correspondence with the best class 
of — collectors. 


We publish a monthly 
= and weekly stamp paper. 
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receive a Mexican stamp free. C.H. Mekeel, Si Louis, Mo. 
EE! | Ant Eiteetrated Art Catalogue. Address 
FR ENNE, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


WE MAIL FRE to ladies who wish to dress 
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| PALMER’S Piano Primer, Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr. 
sherwood, Mr. Parsons and other great Pianists, 75c. 
Dictionary of 2,500 Musical Terms, 25c. Book of 516 Inter- 
ludes, $1.50. H. R. PALMER, Lock Box 241, N. Y. City. All stamps sold by 


An enterprising, active man us are guaranteed genuine. Sample lists ona 


anted or woman in every town to rep- | F A papers free. A collection of 1,000 varieties and 
resent our house. An attractive | § “CGT « 
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and lucrative Wet’ DIRSMORE & CO, Boston, | 22mp & Pt Publishing 


Mass. Manufacturers of Inks, Ends, Blooing, etc. MY WIFE; Says she cannot see how 
vi oe ou do it tor the money, 
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Bubier's Popular Electrician. s Singer Sewing Machine ; perfect 
An Illustrated monthly journal for working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
the amateur, experimenter and "| heavy work, > a complete set of the latest im roves 
_ attachments free. Each machine guaranteed fo 
pate. BURIES TE Ba Sgem, Ease. years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer’s 


y 
i fit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
Pl LL<¢ \WSHAM HOLDERS | 5 a XFORD MFG. CO., Box N. x N, Chicago I Ui. 


nickel plated set, 
complete with screws, by mail, l0c. with Agts. | Oc! 
terms. Gustave § Stanger, helburne Falls, Mas Mass. 
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epee, Miller Bros. 
87 FALCON PEN STEEL PENS 
are American 


M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
Pocket C utlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Mer iden, Conn. 
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1 St., N. Y. 
houses to condescend to cow-sheds, we a »pealed | of 500 square inches can be made with coup pesene et @ . McALLISTER, ‘Optician, 49 3 2 
to Thomas Jefferson Pope, who is indifferently | s = Silk and Satin pieces, scsorted, ight colors. BIRD 72002 maxstonsaren HAC 
carpenter, blacksmith, wood -sawyer, butcher, or | 4 + cents 5 packs, $1 PLUSH an The secret’ of the Hartz s 


Thomas | 
he would EWN) 


tinker, and between whiles makes a crop. 
Jetferson is amiability itself; he sai 
build a shed for us, ‘“‘jest foo quick.” 

fhe interview was on Thursday. , Friday it 
rained. Saturday was “pig-killing day.’ Sunday, 
of course, we could not expect him, but we were 
comforted to know he was “studying *bout”’ us. 
Monday he appeared in person with a he Iper,”” 





it always takes two men to do anything in ‘the | 
South, if it be no more than mending a “fence,— 


and they looked at the y 
for an hour. 

Tuesday he came again, and carried off our best 
hatchet. Wednesday he really set to work, and 
worked steadily, effectively, “and according to 
plantation standards, rapidly, until the shed was | 
complete save for doors. Then he was called | 
away to make a coffin. He said, very justly, that | 
cows could wait on him better than “co pses,” and | 
that as soon as he “got Gather Robinson’s coffin | 
done he would fix our doors jest too quick.” 

I trust that he was not two months making the 
coffin, but two months did we wait doorless; mean- 
while Albert nailed the cows in every night, and 
unnailed them every morning. 

We came South three helpless women, accus- 
tomed to have men open the doors for us. One of 
us had a pretty conceit of her artistic cookery; 
and yet we were obliged to send for an old black 
woman to show our Northern cook—and us—how 
to make bread without compressed yeast. 

Now, thanks to Amy, our present waitress, from 
the North, we are accomplished paperhangers, 
and thanks to Christine, our cook, also from the 
North, we can spread whitewash artfully over our 
fences and out-buildings. Indeed, should need 
come—and need, like a good neighbor, drops in 
without formality—we can show a variety of 
handicrafts. 

Constance is a good machinist, mending the 
broken locks and lamps; Madonna, who is the 
carpenter, makes beautiful furniture out of pack- | 


yard and talked together | 


ing-boxes and cretonne. We are our own best | 
glaziers, and once we built up a demoralized | — 


chimney with old bricks and an improvised mortar 
of sand and whitewash. 


- +m 
HOW SNAKES CLIMB. 


How do snakes climb? is a question which has 
been frequently asked. Many have thought that 
they accomplish the feat by wrapping themselves | 
about the tree and 
upward. Several years ago, a story went the 
rounds of the papers to the effect that two wood- 
choppers, having felled a large oak-tree several 
feet in diameter and very tall, found in its top two 
common black-snakes. 


After pondering for some time the men arriv ed | 


at the conclusion that one snake had taken hold of | 


the other’s tail, and thus by coéperation they had | 


been enabled to clasp the ‘trunk, and by circling | 


about it had ascended to the top. 

Whatever probability may have attached to this 
conclusion has recently been dispelled by the 
observation of two young naturalists while hauling 
fire-wood from the forest. 


A black-snake measuring, perhaps, a trifle over | 


six feet was found clinging to the side of a small 
tree, around which it could have wrapped itself 
nearly twice, had it wished to do so. Instead of 
this the snake passed right and left at short dis- 
tances, catching the folds along its under parts 
over and behind the slightly projecting rough- 
nesses of bark. 

As the snake rested only five or six feet off the 
ground, one of the young men grasped its tail, to 
test its climbing qualities, but so great was the 
force with which it pulled upward that it proved a 
difficult task to hold it. Finally, becoming annoyed 
at this ill treatment, the shake re: ached down 
threateningly at the offending hand, and losing its 
hold fell to the ground. It was borne home in 
triumph, but was afterward returned uninjured to 
the forest. 


+e» -_—_—— 
COUNTING THE COST. 


It is seldom that a witness acknowledges in court | 
that he has counted the cost of false as well as 
truthful testimony. 

A negro in a Georgia court-room was reminded 


by the judge that he must tell the whole truth. 


“Well, yer see, boss,” said the witness, “I’se 


skee red to tell de whole truth for fear I might tell | 


a lie.’ 

“Do you know the nature of an oath?” asked the 
judge. 

“Sah?” 

“Do you understand what you are to swear to?” 

“Yes, sah; I’m to swear to tell de truf.” 

“And what will happen if you do not tell it?” 

“I ’spects our side’ll win the case, sah.’ 
Traveller. 


| Highly commended as a pract 


following a spiral evares | 


— Boston | 
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for curing dyspepsia is good food, but the first is in sent FREE to any address 
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SOCKLESS others should send 
postal for circular describing our 
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== and men. Fast Black Cotton, 
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The best wearing in the market. 
H.D. SMITH & CO., ROCKLAND, Mass, 
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tinces ward. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
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We will send you testimony from people who live near you. 
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Hamburg, 10c. ; 3 China, 15c.; 17 Russia, te. Mo,.—Founded 1835; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST. 


XHIBITIONS, 


To reduce our 
stock of music 
we will send b 
mail post-paid, 
70. pieces full’ 
| sheet music am, Be songs, marches, waltzes, 
e Aunie Rooney and 600 songs, 


s YT words and music, 30c._ Satisfaction given or money 
STUDY. Sasser Ba meus back, L, Hathaway, 339 Washington = Boston, Mass. 


Samples direct from factory _ 


| BOYS = READ= THIS! 


And send for a ‘box of my Nonpareil pants buttons 
with terms toagents. Simplest and neatest button 
ever on the market. Can be put on and taken off in 
—— and they sell at sight. You can make money 

y by selling these buttons. Sent post-paid to any 
pe in the United States —- receipt of price, 
fone cents er pox. two for 25 cen 

PEND ETON, Jr.» Hisirese, oe 
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Ask your dealers 
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THE DETROIT je co., pany mee | Mich, 
New York Office and Sal 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


‘en AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTEY. 


Ask FOR BARBOUR’S. 


FREE! 


An illustrated book 
about Exercise and the 
use of Chest Weights, 
Rowing Machines, etc., 
by Davip Or Epson, 

















Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 





A cali of = 
cock’s CORN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’s BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Zen Cents, 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

The Corn Shields are made 
large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER C0., 
* 274 Canal Sts Street, New York. 























DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your eater doesn’t k t keep it ogee | 26e. in 
mps for a sample bottle 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 


SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 





P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main St., BUFFALO, 5.¥, 
DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 ome A r-4- ‘yp gt os 


are the best. Send ' Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 
tioner. DIXON C CRUCIBLE CO. co., m Jersey Cie city, N. 7: DRESSMAKRING SIMPLIFIED. 


re ae THE RE AD UMBRELLA Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 
FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 












_ compete with The McDo 


vr Asuperior article at a moderate 
¢ price. Send for our catalogue, 
oe which gives full information. 


CHARLES F. READ & CO. 


lows every Fashion. 4 
as Useful as th 
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New system ot instruction by 
All ordinary subjects. Courses for 
Working ys, Mechanics, Young 
dies, Young Business 
Men, and Teachers; 
also Advanced Literary 
Course. Easy Weekly 
Payments. Jiplomas 
granted. Distance no | 
Send stamp for announcement and 500 testi- 
monials from this year’s students. Address, | 
Boston Home College, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
NoTg.—We pay liberal commission for local clubs. 


: Prat WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


3 AT sells the best, the cheapest and 


does the largest business in 


WALL PAPER © 


guid 10¢ to Pay, postage on samples, and his 
ow oO ER willbe sent Free. 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


objection. 





No one using @ Chart or Lay | 
rment Drafting ~ in Gut 


e Sewing Machine, 
80 days Insrated Crean. 
ae for I Circular. 


RECEIPT OF PRICE. 45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. a BG West 14th St New York City, 


SAMPLE HARNESS FREE! 





































FOR H ARNE ss, 
EQUIPMENTS, ete. ‘Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. 

no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 


BUGGY TOPS, SADDLE ES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILIT ARY 


IS NOT A VARNISH. Contains 
Sold by all Harness Makers. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


Worms.—In children bad breath and hard, swelled | 
stomach are symptoms of worms. Give “Brown’s Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” A sure remedy. 25 cents a box.[Adv. 








cxmmnantgiimesensins 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint | 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 | 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. | 


HERWOOD’S WAX, 

















BOYER FEEDS THE BEAR. 


Cleans Flat lrons | 
BEAUTIFULLY. Takes off Rust, Starch, Dirt, 
or any roughness, and wazes the iron with Beeswaxe 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sent by mail for 

TED everywhere. 2 6. 


AGENTS WAN | 
‘The BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 
You | 


Solomon Boyer, a teamster in the employ of one | 
of the big tanneries in the Loyalsock region, had a 
laughable, yet trying adventure with a bear while 
on his way from the woods with a load of bark, 
recently. As he emerged from the woods with his 
team he stopped to give the mules a breathing 
spell and to eat his dinner, which he carried ina 
tin bucket. He had scarcely opened his bucket Can 
and begun to eat, when a bear came out of the 
woods on one side of the road, only two or three Have 
rods in the rear of the wagon. Bruin sauntere 
yrs x, paying no attention to the team; but Boy nr no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
§ g, paying B 2 team ; soyer, | 
desirous of seeing what the bear would do, threw THE ALFRED DOLGE FELT SLIPPERS | 

. na i ” o, threw are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
a bit of salt pork in his way. The bear stopped, | warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 

1G ee slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
smelt at the pork and gulped it down greedily. pos this advertisement to any address, pre aid, for 
Then the animal, noting the source of the morsel, | frst, quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, $1.¢ 0 3 
came toward the wagon and rose on his haunches ja neg just as” ante: eesens quality maak | 
as if to say that another bit of pork would prove | %1.50: Catalogue and Price List sent on ap- | 
——. - oi , . + ol plication, Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

soyer laughed and tossed out a second piece, 

which Bruin devoured, and then posed again. But | DANIEL GREEN & Co., Sole Agents, 
sjoyer wante 1e res f his dinner himself ¢ : 
Boyer wanted the rest of his dinner himself and | 44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


paid no attention to the shaggy black beggar. The 
CKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 
rT . a . 


bear, seeing that the teamster was no longer aware THE STO 














of his presence, snorted sharply two or three times 
and walked back and forth across the road as if 
reconnoitering the situation. Presently he growled; 












but Boyer, thinking the beast would go away if he | —_- 
got nothing further, continued his eating. Hi On the Toe 


The bear ventured nearer and finally climbed up | 
the ranks of bark at the hind end of the wagon | 
and had his head and shoulders above the top of | 
the load before the teamster was aware of his | 
presence. Boyer was unpleasantly surprised at | , 
this movement of Bruin’s, as he was wholly un. | 
armed. | 


LOOK WELL, 
FIT WELL, 


Ty ’ ; wt N E 
“There,” cried the teamster, “get out o’ that!” | a“ me 

and he threw a bit of pork into the road. The | Superior 

bear dropped down and went and picked it up; 

but as soon as it was swallowed and there was no | zs To ail Others. 

more forthcoming, he made another charge upon qt For Sale by the 

the wagon. 5 Trade generally, and 


Soyer started the mules onward, but knew that 
ne could not hope to escape with the heavy load of 
bark. An idea came to him. He would coax the 
bear on by feeding him the lunch until they should 
come to a friend’s house a mile or two along the 
road. Then he would get a gun and shoot the old 
beggar. 

The teamster sat on the bark, facing rearward, 
his big dinner bucket at hand. When the bear 
came up with the wagon and threatened to climb 
up on the load, Boyer tossed out a piece of pork. 
The supply of this edible was limited, so he tossed 
the beast a slice of bread which fell butter side up. 
a nosed it, then licked the butter off and 
eft it. 

The next slice fell butter side down, and the bear 
ignored it. Boiled eggs and cheese-pie fared the 
same; Bruin wanted pork. Boyer dealt this out in 
small bits which failed to satisfy, and the bear was 
growing ugly and aggressive. 

At length Boyer saw his friend Pealer at work 
in a field, and called to him to run for his gun. 
The man seemed to realize the state of the case, 
and set off on a dead run for his house, a quarter 
of a mile distant. But the supply of pork was out 
before Pealer appeared, and the poor teamster was 
in a sorry plight. 

The bear climbed upon the load; Boyer tossed 
him the last piece of pork, and then jumped from 
the wagon and tore down the road. Bruin, prob. | —— 
ably thinking that the teamster was fleeing with a | 
stock of coveted pork, started after him. The | 
terrified teamster had a fair start, but he stumbled \ 
over a stone and fell full length, and the bear was | 
close upon him when there came the loud report 


of a gun. ey, 


obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 


POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
Fully Descriptive, to any applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


YEDDO CREPE. 


HIS FABRIC IS THE ORIGINAL 








ALL SIMILAR WEAVES ARE 
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Pealer had come at last. Boyer arose and looked 
around. There lay his late pursuer struggling on | 


. 
his back in the road. A second shot ended the | aS 
bear’s struggles, and Boyer was out of the difti- | SA 
culty. He declares that he’ll never fool with —SS 


another bear. = 
=a 


PIANOS 


High in quality. Beautiful designs and finish. 
Reasonable prices and terms, both wholesale and re- 
tail. You will do wisely to find out about these goods 
before buying others. ‘Catalogues free. Address € 


GEO. P, BENT, manuracrurer, CHICAGO, U.S.A 


FLANNELS. 


« s 

Pyrenee Suitings 
In Stripes and Checks, a cotton 
and wool mixed goods, 28 inches 
wide. Suitable for Ladies and 
Children’s Dresses and Gentle- 
mews Shirts and Pajames. 

Samples sent to any address. 


372” Jara. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ee 
JUSTIFIES THE NAME. 


An instructor in natural history who believes 
that it is better to deliver little lectures to his 
pupils than to let them get their knowledge out of 
books, talked to them thus one day on the subject 
of the hog 


“The hog, my young friends, is, from the point 
of view of food, the most important of animals to 
the human race. There is no part of his structure 
which has not some alimentary or industrial use; 
even his bristles are used in the manufactures. 

“But from the point of view of character and 
mode of life, it must be confessed that he possesses 
certain habits and dispositions which fully justify 
his name!” . 

This reminds one of the opening lines of a com. 


pean once submitted by a boy ina New England 
SCHOOL: 












THE Goos. 
rhe goos is so called becaus it acs kinder silly 
and don’t kno any betr. 


— ———+>—___—_——_ 
AWKWARD INTERRUPTION. 


; If we could never blame others unless we were 
Mnocent ourselves, what would become of pulpit 
exercises and family discipline? 
: Father—So you want an excuse, do you? An 
ac use for being late to school? What were you 
doing with yourself—playing marbles? 
J Bot, sir; I couldn’t find my overshoes. 
‘ather—You couldn’t, eh, you careless boy. 













IMITATIONS AND ARE NOT GENUINE 


COMPANION. 
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COMBINATION .cOF BP Fats. 
snares $5.00. | 


LATEST STYLES. All-Wool, Great Variety. 
Send postal for ——- and rules for 
measuring. We send them C.0O.D. to | 
your nearest express oftice, where you 

can examine them before paying. 
32-page finely Illustrated Catalogue of 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Hats and | 

Furnishings sent FREE to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, II. 
‘YOU need this to keep YOUR | 
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RAZOR SHARP. | 
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PSILANTI jscawean 





é suitable for Fall or Winter wear in 
either Combir suits — Vests, 
Drawersand nne Tights 











for Ladies and Children. Also 


MEN’S COMBINATION SUITS. 


The only Sanitary Underwear— 
and so recognized and endorsed by the 
leading Medical profession. The Ypsi- 
lanti Underwear is constructed from 
the highest grade ma al and especially 
i which adds not . 

Weg only to the dural y of the garment ; 
i | but the fit and comfort as well, 
Niue Made in all siz nd colors—SILK,. 
Nay LISLE THREAD, MERINO and 
¥ Balbriggan, Silk and Cashmere mixture. 

DON’T BE DECEIVED.—See 
that each — is stamped wiih our 
Trade Mar 

“Ypsilanti Health Underwear. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples 
and Price List. If your dealer cannot 
»\.. supply them, they can be obtained of the 
é. manufacturers. 


HAY & TODD MANFG. CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 

































In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to | 
last years, Good for any strop. Every “shaver” knows 
the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made them | 
famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 

Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 











WEAR WELL, PA? COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 


blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
ainful finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
by Humors prevented and cured by CUTICURA Soap. 
| A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it is 
met incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, un- 
| equalled for the Toilet and without a rival for the 
Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqui- 
sitely perfumed, CuTIcURA Soap produces the whitest, 
clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflam- 
mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, | 
blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations, | 
while it admits of no comparison with the best of | 
other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted | 
-and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale greater | 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 
nd for ‘How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 





Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 





f “Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 








@“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” « 


“Idols. 


Some people make 
idols out of old-fash- 
ioned remedies,and by 
their use subject them- 
selves to sacrifice and 
and even torture, But 


—— ‘ties 
are praised all over ¢ 
the world as they area 
painless and effectual 


remedy for all Bilious Disorders arising 
from Weak Stomach,Impaired Diges- 
tion, Conatipation, Disordered Liver, 
and Sick Headache. They have no equal. 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 30 


Vyeeneeee v pee 




















Donald Kennedy, | 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Dear Sir: I took your Medi- 
cal Discovery for one year for 
Scrofula on my knee. When) 
I began I was told by the, 
Doctors my limb would have 
to be amputated, but it cured 
me. Well, that was 13 years 
ago and no signs of it since. 
I thought you and the world 
ought to know it. | 





Yours very truly, 
Mrs. M. D. Datrton, 


Aug. 8, 1891. Edina, Mo. | 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery sold every- 
where. Price $1.50. 











They were where you left them, of course. You 
ought to be thrashed for — 

, Servant—Please, sir, Mr. Nextdoor wishes to 
snow if you are ready. 

Fs r—Yes—yes, of course. Right away—right 
‘way. Where in creation is my hat?—Good News. 


—————+o»—_____ 
CORRECTED. 





Ifa man keeps his ears open he will sometimes | 
ret s > j 
set a lesson in the accurate use of language when | 
he least expects it. 

“Reasia » ai i 

‘Be Je,” said papa, “won’t you have a little 
tece of this chicken?” ; | 
“No, thank you,” said Bessie. 

What! no chicken?” 





ture, ranging in price 





| 

little vine et have chicken, but I don’t want a 
© plece.”— Philadelphia Record. 
~o>—- -————_ | 

awe Atlanta Constitution reports the following 
White. be seen in that city: “Going out to do | 
‘NteWashing done here”? ~ | 


111 State Street, 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS, 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 


Make the Lowest Prices. | 


from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 per | 


cent. more. This book also contains a complete og cee price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Ve 


vets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


| 
Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. | 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


CHICAGO,ILL | 


| « s 
Address PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Vitali 
ee 


| JANES & KIRTLAND, Special New York City Agents 

































Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, ‘\ 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
It should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 


CROSBY'S 
zed Phosphites 


Ys invaluable to 
Achildren studying 
who would learn 
‘ easily and retain 
their lessons. It relieves all 
forms of Nervous Disease, and 
bodily weakness in aged or 
young, restores and sustains Vital 
Powers. Descriptive pamphlet 
free. Sold by druggists. Sent by 
mail($1)from 56 W.25thSt.N.Y. 


Avoid _ substi- 
tutes. None gen- 
uine without this 0. 
signature printed e 
on the label 2" 


I took Cold, 
I took Sick, { 


1 TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Resi, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON 3; 
getting fat_too, For Scott's 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda Not ONLY cuRED MY Ineip- 
ient Consumption BUT BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES i 
















AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY, I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 





















DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER, 
OVER 700 KINDS AND SIZES THE GENUINE 
From $10.00 To $75.00 ALL BEAR THIS TRADE-MARK. 
me Beware of imitations 


0 to 116 Beekman Street. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Miya per does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 
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Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
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covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 
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ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
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Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
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Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
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your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
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MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM. 
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carry its own motor and steering apparatus, in 
order to transform it into a veritable ship of the | 
air. We may soon see Professor Langley’s idea 
put into practice, for Mr. Maxim, in England, is | 
reported to be about to launch a flying machine, 
constructed on this principle, and consisting of a 
plane one hundred and ten feet long by forty feet 
wide, which is to be propelled by a screw driven 
by a petroleum condensing engine weighing 
eighteen-hundred pounds. 

Such a machine speeding through the air with a 
load of passengers would be almost as wonderful 
a sight as Prince Ahmed’s flying carpet. 


NO PLACE FOR HIM. 
Until ten years or more ago, the Texas Pan | 
Handle, through several months of each year, 
afforded pasturage for vast herds of bison, com- 
monly known as the buffalo, an animal which, in 
its wild state, at least, has almost entirely vanished. 
On a certain occasion two gentlemen, prominent in 
Texas politics, were hunting in the buffalo region, 
and one of them, getting within range of a herd of 
the ruminants, brought down a large bull. 


Knife in hand, the hunter was approaching his 
quarry, when all at once it rose, bellowing and 
ready for business. Since the gun was empty, 
flight was the sportsman’s only recourse, and an 
instant later a wild-eyed man was seen tearing 
away, With a furious brute closely following. 

Hunter number two, meanwhile, was watching 
the scene from a hill-top too far off to be of the 
slightest assistance to his companion. 

x tragic termination of the chase seemed inevi- 
table, for the fleeing gentleman was a heavy 
weight, and already the space between pursuer 
and pursued began to diminish. Suddenly the 
fugitive was seen to strike off at an angle, and the 
breathless watcher heaved a sigh of relief when 
his friend’s objective point was found to be a cave 
but a few rods away. 

At the very entrance to this seeming place of 
safety, however, the fleeing man turned aside and 
dashed with such frantic speed across the plain 
that a marked gain was made upon his pursuer. 

But this could not last long, and finally, the 
fugitive’s strength utterly failing him, he fell 
completely exhausted; while the buffalo, faint 
from loss of blood, dropped at almost the same 
instant and within less than a rod of the prostrate | 
man. | 

Hunter number two now came up, and his first 
question was: 





; oi 

“Why didn’t you run into the cave, colonel? | 
That would have shielded you from the buffalo.” | 
“Buffalo!” came the panting but contemptuous 





Muscular rheumatism has its seat in the fibro- 
muscular structure—where muscle changes into 
tendon. It attacks all ages and both sexes, its 
subjects having & constitutional tendency to it—a 
so-called rheumatic diathesis. Its chief character- 
istic is pain and stiffness of the muscles. 

Attacks are induced by exposure to draughts, or 
by strains. They generally pass off in a few days 
or weeks, though sometimes they become chronic 
and recur for years, especially in wet weather. 

There are several varieties of muscular rheu- 
matism. One is popularly known as “stiff neck.” 
It occurs mostly in children, and 1s liable to recur. 
Persons thus ,affeeted should avoid draughts in 
cold, damp weather, especially draughts upon the 
neck and upper part of the chest. 

Another variety attacks some muscle in the wall 


of the chest, usually on one side. Every breath | 


causes pain, and this is sometimes excruciating 
and spasmodic. A plaster or a bandage over the 
part will generally afford relief, by restraining the 
respiratory movement. 

A third variety affects the scalp, causing a dull, 
aching pain in the front or the back of the head. 

A fourth variety affects the upper part of the 
back and shoulders, and occurs chiefly in persons 
much exposed. In a fifth variety of the disease 
the walls of the abdomen are affected. 

A sixth variety is known by the name of lumbago. 
Its seat is in the muscles of the loins—the small of 
the back. * 1t may be on both sides, or only on one. 


response; “why, general, there’s a bear in that 
| cave as big as two buffalo.” 





HER BARGAIN. | 


The following true story is told in the “Journal | 
of Emily Shore.” It illustrates the truth that if | 


| way is to purchase it as svon as an opportunity | 
| occurs. 

A little girl near us was one day playing before 
| the house, when a woman appeared and begged a 
| few pence. She had a baby in her arms, and the 
| child was so delighted with the little thing that she 
| asked the woman if she would sell it to her. 
| “What will you give for it, miss?” was the 
counter-question. 

“Half-a-crown.” 

“Very well,” said the woman. “Let’s see the 

| money.” 
It was produced, and the sale made. The little 
girl took the baby, carried it up-stairs and laid it 
on her bed, and after she had fondled it “enough 
for once,” scampered down-stairs, calling to her 
mother: 

“Mamma, mamma! I’ve got a live doll! I 
always wanted one, and now I’ve got it.” 

The baby was found, and the story frankly told, 
| but though the beggar woman was sought all over 
| the town, no trace of her could be discovered. 
| Meanwhile the baby’s little “owner” begged so 

hard that it should be kept that the parents yielded, 
| and the living doll became a household blessing. 








PAT’S DEVICE. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme- 
ly agreeable and cleanly. (Adv. 
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Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. ow to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, FREE, 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., New York. 


YOUNC MEN 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING 
and earn $100 per month. Send your name and 10cents 
in stamps to F. KEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 








STOVEPIPE SHELF 


Fits any size pipe. 


MONEY FOR AGENTS 


who will sell this house- 
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ES Y E. M. LONGYEAR, 
Fly Mountain, New York. 


MALTED MILK. 


BEST FOOD for Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, etc. Best Drink for 


Table Use. No Cooking. 
Pleasant. FRE No Trouble. 
Nutritious. 

Sample free. Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis. 


Alldruggists. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 















one really desires an article, the most sensible | W.BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass. 








A Bridal Tour, at an American Summer 
Resort. 





hold necessity. Orders | 


Say filled promptly. Write for | 
% A! i particulars. Secure agency. 


Human ingenuity has made it possible 
that American pleasure resorts can carry 
| with them the health-giving properties of 
| Europe’s First Health Spring. 

| We refer to Carlsbad Sprudel Salts. 

It will pay you to read up on this his- 
torical spot. 

For 500 years it has performed its 
beneficent mission. 

Emperors, poets, statesmen, all men of 
wealth and station have sought and found 
health here. Quite an expensive trip. 

But you need not go. Every drug store 
will deliver you the Carlsbad treatment 
in a bottle, in the shape ot the world- 
renowned Sprudel Salts. 

Take no substitute. The following on 
the bottle proves its genuineness. 

«« Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole Agents, 
New York.” 


A sample bottle mailed upon receipt of 


| 35 cts. in postage stamps. 


‘YOUR HUSBAND'S COMFORT 


requires your best thought, even to his suspenders. 


™ CNuRy 


uspender because Always Elastic. 
If your dealer does not keep it send for circular, «: 
| send 50 cts, for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post-paid 
| CHESTER SUSPENDER CO.,Rexbury,Mass. 











Clean. 


that could be 


soups are perfectly smooth. 


Taste Good. 


Of this we have constantly 
spoken. There is nothing 


do not do to insure the most scrupulous clean- 
liness in the preparation of our soups. 


: es When they are 
Appetizing. served how ap- 
petizing they 

look. The clear soups are clear and the thick 


FRANCO AMERICAN 
Foo © 


done that we 





And the first taste, how good it 
is! And how eagerly the rest is 
eaten. With such a relish that 


there is a stronger appetite for the dinner which follows. 





As these muscles connect with the bodily move-| The graceful hint succeeds best. If it is also 
ments generally, almost every movement causes | witty, it is pretty sure to prove irresistible. Up 
pain, and the patient finds relief only by remaining | 02€ Of the long hills of County Wicklow, says the 
at absolute restin bed. If he is able to keep about, | Utica Times, a mare was drawing a heavy load of 


it is with pain and in a stooping posture. 

The treatment of muscular rheumatism requires 
in the first place absolute rest of the part affected ; 
and if relief does not come from that, the advice 
of a physician should be sought. 


——- —_ 


AIR-SHIPS. 


Any one who has ever dreamed of flying must 
have a vivid impression of the pleasure that would 
be derived from the ability to navigate the air. 

From the days of the Montgolfiers and their hot- 
air balloons to the present time, many false hopes 
have been held out that man was on the point of 
making a highway of the atmosphere, as he hag 
done of the sea. But repeated disappointments 
have bred general incredulity on this subject. 

When, however, a man of the scientific reputa- 
tion of Prof. S. P. Langley demonstrates, as he 
has recently done by a series of original exper- 
iments, that heavy bodies can be sustained in the 
air, with rapid motion, there is good reason to 
hope that the problem of mechanical flight may 
vet be solved. 

The principle upon which Professor Langley 
worked will be readily grasped by any boy who 
has ever shied a thin, flat stone, or a piece of slate, 
into the air or upon the surface of smooth water, 
and watched it skim along. 

Professor Langley experimented with thin 
metallic planes, and discovered that the time of 
fall of such a plane, even though it may be heavily 
weighted, can be indefinitely prolonged by impart 
ing to the plane a sufficiently swift lateral motion. 
In other words, the plane may be made to slide 
through the air without descending to the earth. 

By tipping the plane so that as it moves forward 
the air will strike against its under surface, the 
tendency to fall to the ground is counterbalanced. 
One of the most interesting facts shown by the 
experiments is, to quote Professor Langley’s 
words, that “the force roquired to sustain 
inclined planes in horizontal aérial locomotion 
diminishes instead of increasing when the velocity 
is augmented.” 

It is only necessary that the flying plane shall 





| travellers. The driver walked by her side, trying 
| to encourage her as she toiled slowly and wearily 
| along. 


| The six passengers were too busily engaged in 
| conversation to notice how slowly the car pro- 
gressed. Presently the driver opened the door at 
the rear of the car and slammed it to again. Those 
inside started, but thought that he was only 
assuring himself that the door was securely closed. 

Again Pat opened and slammed to the door. The 
| travellers inquired angrily why he disturbed them 
| in that manner. 
| “Whist,” he whispered, “don’t spake so loud— 
| shie’ll overhear us.” 

“Who?” 

“The mare. Spake low,” he continued, putting 
his hand over his mouth and nose. “Sure, I’m 
| desavin’ the yr be gi Every time she hears the 
door slammin’ that way she thinks one of yez is 
| gettin’ down to walk up the hill, and that raises 
| her sperrits.”’ 
The passengers took the hint. 








STEP-HOUSE. 
A New Hampshire lawyer, with evident appre- 
ciation of his little step-daughter’s wit, tells two 
stories about her. 


| Shortly before his marriage with her mother, the 
| four-year-old said one day, when the approaching 
| wedding was being discussed : : 
“Pll be glad when Mr. G 
Her mother was pleased. 
| “Why will you be glad?” she asked. 
| ‘“’Cause p’r’aps then we’ll go away sometimes.” 
After the wedding the step-father attempted to 
correct the child for misbehavior at the table. She 
rebelled, and said with flashing eyes: 
“This isn’t your house anyways.” 
“No,” he said, gently, “it is owr house.” 
“No, it is not,” she replied, “it’s just your 
step-house.” ‘ 








comes here to live.” 


PAID IN KIND. 
A Hoosier lad of twelve years was industriously 
at work upon a pile of wood in his mother’s back 
yard, when he was approached by a playmate. 


| “Hello, Ben,” said the youngster, “do you get 
anything fer cuttin’ the wood?” 
“Well, | reckon I do,” replied Ben. ‘Ma gives 
me a cent a day fer doin’ it.” 
“What you goin’ to do with yer money?” 
“Oh, she’s savin’ it fer me, and when I get 
enough she’s goin’ to get me a new axe.” 


All ready but for warming. Enquire of your grocer for them, and be sure 
you get the Franco-American brand, A sample can of any of the 18 varieties 
will be sent on receipt of 14 cents for postage. 


Franco-American Food Co.., 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 











A cream of tartar baking powder—Highest of 
all in leavening strength.— 
Laiest 7.8.Gowt Food Report. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Established by Government Tests the Standard Baking Pow- 


| der. The very Giant of leavening agents. Has a larger use 
than all other cream of tartar baking powders combined, 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE TRACK OF THE LAVA. 


As we climbed Vesuvius on the long, sloping 
side towards Pompeii, we passed through one or 


two villages, perched with awful insolence and 
daring close under the raging summit. These 


villages are green oases amid black desolation. 

For many days, as we had studied and dreamed 
among the ruins of the gay Roman watering- 
place down on the plain below, we had heard the 
musical prayer-chimes from their far church 
It always seemed like xolian, aérial 
music, and it was not a far stretch of the imag- 
ination to fancy its drifting down to us from 
devout spirits above the clouds. 

But when we reached a Vesuvian village strag- 
gling away from its central tower, we 
not so sure of the devoutness. 

These fire-defying villages 


towers. 


were 


are entirely vine- 
yard and wine-making hamlets. Some of the 
rarest and finest grapes in the world grow there, 
and from them are made most precious wines. 
The ashes in which the vines grow are warmed 
by the eternal fires beneath, and the sun shines 
upon them with tropic fervor. They are thus 
like hot-house grapes, with the added quality of 
absorbed air and sunshine. 

For the sake of these grapes and their great 


price, the villagers live in the very track of 
lava floods. More than once they have been 


driven out by the torrents, sometimes leaving 
many dead among the ruins of their homes. 

Out of one village the inhabitants fled seventeen 
times in one year, although not one life was lost. 
It seems as if this constant anxiety would be 
worse than the dreaded death itself, and so it | 


would be to our more care-taking natures. These 
childlike creatures returned again and again, 


with an indifference completely astounding to our 
party, which trembled even in passing through 
villages which are surely doomed, sooner or later. 
The houses are miserable things, almost with- 
out windows. Window glass is heavily taxed in 
Italy, which results in giving the gloomiest dwel- 
lings in the world to the brightest of countries. 





They are both dirty and vile-smelling, for why 
clean away dirt that is never seen? Yet they are | 
in no sense worse than the hovels of the Italian | 
peasantry lower down in the world. They are 
all of lava blocks, have the apparent solidity of 





stone, and seem built, not for days and hours, 
hut for generations. We, on our parts, felt that 
even tents would be too permanent for us, and | 

that we should merely burrow in the soft ashes if | 
compelled to stay at all. | 

No vines or flowers are about the houses. In 
the midst of almost tropical luxuriance of flow- 
ers and foliage, the Italian everywhere has little 
or no taste for floral culture and decoration. Here 
\ll the vineyards were a little apart and the ugly 
lava dust covered everything. 

There is a church to every one of these villages, 
a store, and, of course, the inevitable café, which 
is the universal loafing-place of all the men when 
the vine and vintage seasons are over. There is 
also always a dreary little graveyard. In it, we 
were told, lie families in three, even four genera- 
tions—son succeeding father and daughter mother 
to rights in the graveyards exactly as upon cooler 
and safer ground. 

One would suppose that in death, at least, the 
villagers would seek to escape the sulphurous 
atmosphere and the deafening roar. Perhaps 
being born to sounds of the hideous booming they 
do not notice it more than we do the soft lisp of a 
summer wind. 

As far as we could see, the villagers were as 


careless and light-hearted as the butterfly de- 
scribed by Victor Hugo as alighting on the 


smoking barricades of Paris. They all came out 
to stare at us on our tired donkeys. We stopped 
at the café door for a drink of pomegranate-water, 
and the mistress smiled at us and bade us “be 
merry at the crater,’’ as if volcanoes were the 
Sreatest joke in the world. 

Little babies were toddling about in the cinders 
or rolling in them, laughing and cooing, with not 


a care and scarce a garment in the world. 


Boys 
and 


girls offered us clusters of Eshcol for the 
Smallest coin we chose to give. One and all they 
had a grimy look, not of superficial grime, to 
disappear w itha bath, but an inveterate, ingrained, 
sul utaneous grime, which gives a foreigner the 
Nupression of not being acquired but inherited, 
ar ieial mark, like the wool of the African. 

We wondered about the supply of water, for 
even complete indifference to baths cannot make 


the famous wine of these villages, the Lacryme [ 


Christi, or Tears of Christ, without water. No 
Stow and ice-banks send melted streams down 
these scorched mountain sides; no living spring 
Wells up from under the ashes. The supply 
iss come from the roofs, to be stored in cisterns, 
Which would account for the offensive taste of 
that we drank, even though pomegranate-flavored. 

Lava is cheap in these villages. It is used for 
every purpose where stone or brick is elsewhere 
employed. The street is paved with it in great 





| contributor to the Field, and he is of the opinion 
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| blocks; the vineyards ‘dividea by sil of it, and 


every door-stone came forth from the crater. 

Outside the village were black streams, cold 
now, dry and cracked, but once red-hot, streams 
that might have engulfed the village but chanced 
to divide before reaching it. Some of them were 
older than any inhabitant of the hamlet, some | 
almost smoked still, but to. that of only last year | 
the villagers are equally indifferent with that of | 
an hundred years ago. 

At one house we saw the village priest teaching | 
a few children to read and write. His table was 
a solid great cube, once molten fire. 

The vintage season was at its height. Youths 
and maidens, to say nothing of rough and frowsy 
age, were blood-stained to the knees. The laugh- 
ter and chatter of wine-presses was on every side, 
southern Italian villagers treading out their 
grapes to-day exactly as the Syrian peasants did 
when Jesus was a child. 

As we straggled craterwards out from the 
village we saw a score or more of purple legs 
straddling back to the wine-presses, which had 
been deserted to see the strangers. We saw them 
plunge into the liquid filth of stable yards, 
emerging far dirtier than they went in, but soon 
to be cleansed in the rich blood of the grape. 

“Bah! we cried. ‘I prefer-my grapes un- 
footed !”’ 


STAMPS 





“Yes,’’ somebody continued, “treading in the 
wine-press is like a good many other things; | 
beautiful in the imagination but neither om 
resque nor romantic in fact!” 

MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. | 
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For the Companion. 


WHITE RHINOCEROS. | 


It may be needless to remind the reader that | 


oe 
the name rhinoceros means a horned snout. The | 


accompanying figures prove how aptly the name | . 


was given to this creature. The first figure | 
represents the head of the white variety, which, | 
according to the statement of a writer in the Fve/d, 
is now very nearly, if not quite, extinct. Two of 





these were shot in South Africa in 1883, by the 


Gray-Haired Persons 





that not another specimen will ever be killed by | 
an Englishman. All large game is disappearing | 
rapidly from every part of the world. | 

The second figure represents the head of the | 
black rhinoceros, as it is called to distinguish it | 
from the white variety. Its home is north of the 
region where the white rhinoceros used to live. | 
This variety of the animal has been familiar from | 
living specimens and from the descriptions given 
by travellers. 

To show the difference between the heads of 
these creatures, it is enough to present the outline 
drawings which are reduced from plates in the 
publications of the Zodlogical Society. Attention | 
may be directed to the short lip of the white 
rhinoceros as compared with that of the black 





one. For this peculiarity the white is known as 
the ‘‘square-mouthed” variety. The lip of the 
black rhinoceros not only projects, but is hooked 
as if for taking hold of things. It suggests a 
proboscis somewhat like that of the elephant. 
Another point of difference is to be observed in 
the distance from the ears to the upper horn, this 
distance being much greater in the white one. A 
corresponding increase in the length of the lower 
jaw is observable ata glance. The upper horns 





are also unlike in shape and in position. 

But the organs which differ most are the ears. 
Those of the white rhinoceros are closed into a | 
cylinder at the base, while those of the black one 
have the margins separate nearly to the head. 
Again, the tops of the ears are pointed in the case | 
of the former, but rounded in the latter. The 
hairs, or bristles, form a tuft at the tips of the 
ears of the white rhinoceros, but are scattered as 
a fringe around the lobe of the black one’s ears. 
Aside from color these points distinguish the two 
varieties. ; 
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“Comfort Powder. 


Pure and Harmless. 
Best for Baby. 


AMES M. TRACY, Pianist, 
Teacher (Leipsic and Weimar, 155! 
Hall, 152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
QHORTs AND, Type-Writing, book-Keeping, ete., | 
© at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Call or send for Cire ular. 
( RGANIST of ability and experience wants 
position. Capable of training C horus or Quartette. 
Ww illing to go outof town. “Organist,” Box 5312, Boston. 
LONGS. “Rock the Little Cradle,” and “sail- 
ing Home.”’ Two charming songs. Dealers are 
sending in orders. > it for sample pages, Jree, to 
. LANE, GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


Organist and 
Chickering 








Oh! mothers, when infants cry, it is often 
from chafing, scalding or itching. Your In- 
fant Powder is made from rice flour or starch, 


GENTS W anTED ON SALARY or com- and it quickly ferments and increases the 
A mission, to handle the new Patent Chemical trouble. Comfort Powder is always whole 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever some and sweet, and is instant relief. 
produced. yn $50 per week. For further 
particulars, addres SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

THE MONROE ER ASER MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. X 107. 


Sample Free. 
E. S. Sykes, Sec’y. 





The Comfort Powder Co., 


To select from sent to any col- Hartford, Ct. 


lector. 50 per cent. commission 
on all sold. Price List, 2_ cents. 
B. L. DREW, Cambridge, Mass, | 


FERRETS, RABBITS 
* and GUINEA -PIGS. 


Descriptive Catalogue for 2 cents. 
Ww. T. PERHAM, , TYNGSBORO, Mass. 


FOR SALE! | 
Edison Phonographs, 


— BY THE— 
New England Phonograph Co., 
657 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Samples of our Papers 
BY THE POUND. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO., 


340 Washington St., Boston, 


Wedding Stationers a 


Wedding Invitations and Calling Cards as | oj) Grain Creedmoor. leather lined, standard screw 
Engraved for the “400.” Send for Samples. | fastened, made ona broad, generous last. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 18%. — Send us the size of the shoe 
= ope é : HOW T0 GET THEM. that you are wearing, also 
Castilian Cream the length of your foot in inches, and we will ship you 
a pair on receipt of price. 
Removes Grease, _ fresh 


Paint and Ink from Woolen By Mail or Express 50 Cents extra. 
Clothing,Carpets,ete., and 


Gloss from Black Silk. CHARLES A. MARTIN & CO., 
An invaluable article in every | 

household. Recommended and 

for sale by leading Druggists, 

Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 

F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 


Waterproof. 


The Boston 
Creedmoor 









y double sole and tap, Milwaukee 





Manufacturers of Boots and Shoes, 
105 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Refer by permission to the Howard Nat'l Bank, Boston, 


The Practical Drawing Set, 


Containing DIVIDERS, PROTRACTOR, TRI- 
ANGLE and SIX-INCH SCALE, in neat 
Wooden Box. Price 35 cents by Mail. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
Importers of Artists’ Materials, 
Mathematical Instruments, etc., 
37 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


‘atalogue free upon A pplication. 
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Need not fear that JEFFERSON’S Bitter Apple 
Compound will change their Hair to an unnatural 
hue. When it does away with grayness, it gives back 
the natural color. It is the cleanest hair dressing in 
existence, and the best preventive of baldness. 

All Druggists sell it. 


WEEKS & POTTER CO., Boston, 


General Agents. 





The Rugby Game. 
FOOT-BALL AND GYMNASIUM GOODS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


JOHN F. MORRILL & Co., 


12 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


Tilustrated 








Miss Philbrook, 


Inventor of the er 
Waist and Compromise 
Bodice, will make special cus 
tom orders for ladies who find 
any difficulty in being fitted sat 
é isfactorily from the stock sizes 
Ss kept by the retail stores. Suite 
Sil, Evans House, 175 Tree 
co mont St., Boston. Circulars 
with full particulars. The busi 
ness of Mrs. A. T. Fogg (Union 
Undergarments, Combination 
Garments, etc.), formerly of 
Boylston street, will be con 

tinued by Miss’ Philbrook. 


HARWOO BEST IN THE 


WORLD. 
Used by the Greatest 
























H. CRINE, Number of Teachers. CUITARS 
The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, caracocur. MANDOLINS 


15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. J. W. JENKINS’ SONS, 921 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Grand Orchestral Music Boxes. _ 


Playing any number of the most popular airs by means of 


CHANCEABLE STEEL DISK. 
It is the greatest and most durable musical novelty of this 
century. Six sizes, $20 to $200.00 Catalogue FREE. 
FRED. H. SANDER; IMPORTER, 
146 FRANKLIN St., BOSTON, MASS. 


FINE FURS. = 
Alaska Seal Capes, 


Plain and Persian Trimmed, $60.00 and Upwards. 

















ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


EL 


The Furrier and Ladies’ Tailor, 
39 to 45 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


DID YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE? 


No wonder you dread it. Dirty and Hard 
Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN and 
EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE. 
A Paste always ready to Use. Try cne box. 
It commends itself. It is our best salesman. 
5 and rocents. No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 
Smell, Easy to Use. See directions on cover. 


Your Dealer Keeps It. If not, send 
Stamp for Free Sample. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine. 











¥ WITH A OAMP CLOTH, 
OR BRUSH. 4 
USU. ow 


2-cent 












































erie 






* 544 Washington Street, 


IV. 


Taste! Style! Quality! 
Are the three virtues necessary to happiness in buy 


ing CARPETS, especially if to be had at the lowest 
price. Wecan give this combination in any grade of 


v + 
Carpets and Rugs 
desired. Call or address, 
FRANKLIN CROSBY, 


Late Childs, Crosby & Lane, 
Boston, Mass. 


EDSTEADS 


RASS 
eee renee. 


100 designs. 


Write or call and see us. 


H. W. MIGELOW COMPANY, 


70 WASHINCTON ST., 
Importers, Manufacturers and Retailers. 


Silk Sponge Underwear 


Is the best and most economical underclothing in the 
world for health. So warm! Unshrinkable, durable. 
Shirts, $2.25; drawers, $2.75. Or, buy the 40-inch wide 
silk sponge fabric and make your own underwear; 
$1.00 a yard; 5 yards enough for two suits. 


BROWN’S SILK SPONCE, 
19 WEST STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














Fashionable mothers, or nursing 
mothers, will do well to examine into the merits 
of “‘Royal Worcester Corsets.”’ 

Like all other classes of merchandise, there 
is a first quality to Corsets. 

A thirty-year experience at manufacturing, 
the ability to model true to nature and keep 
constantly changing to meet the demands of 
fashion—all this you'll find in Royal 
Worcester Corsets. 

Ask your dealer for them; 100 different styles 
to choose from. The following trade-mark on 
each proves them genuine. 


Yfoyil Yocestov 
WTeeg te 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
LEADING MERCHANTS SELL THEM. 








Largest & Most Successful in the World. 
ill Re-open Tuesday, Sept. ist. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties and 
work of every-day life. 

E FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STU DENTS are young people of both sexes, 
full of diligence and zeal. 

HE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 


includes valuable business lessons 
THE P 


E PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Institu- 
tion of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BULLDING is centrally located 
and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Type-Writing, 
Composition and Correspondence may be taken as a 
special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

HE PRINCIPAL, may be seen daily after Aug. 
lith, from 9 till 2 o’clock, at the School Building, 
608 Washington Street, Boston. 

PROSPECTUS post free. Mention this paper. 








THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


OCTOBER 15, 1891. 








ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL 2% 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, Principal. 


Have You 
a Room 


not easy to heat 
with the furnace 
or stove? 

If so this 


Hub Oil 
Heater 


is what you re- 
quire. It is simple, 
inexpensive and 
powerful. Full 
description sent 
on application. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 


Manufacturers of Hub Stoves, Ranges and 
Heaters, 48 to 54 Union St., Boston. 








ARLYLE PETERSILEA’S Music School, 
ESTABLISHED 1871.) 
Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 











134 North Street, Boston. 





B. A. ATKINSON & CoO., 


House Furnishers. 
We have the Largest and the Best Assorted Stock 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
To be Found in New England. 


CARPETS. 


Never in the history of our business were 
we in such magnificent shape to attend to 
the wants of the Carpet Buyers of New 
England. Our mammoth stock is replete 
with all the different grades and styles. 
We can sell you an ingrain for 25 cents 
per yard, and from this figure the prices run 
upwards, through the different grades and 
styles, to $2.50 per yard. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU WANT 


In Carpets, come to us and we can sell you 
cheaper than others, and give you a larger 
line to choose from than you can see else- 
where. We carry’a full and complete line 
of Rugs, Mats, Art Squares, Linoleums, etc., 
and you will find our prices leave nothing to 
be desired. 


PARLOR SETS. 


At no other establishment in this city can 
you see such an unparalleled display. All 
styles of frames and. covers. The prices 
range from $25.00 to $450.00. 


Dining-Room Furniture. 


Hall: Furniture. 
Kitchen Furniture. 


FURNITURE. 


Now is the time to make your selections in 
Furniture. We are prepared to furnish large 
or small houses, flats, hotels, etc., at the 
shortest possible notice, and customers buy- 
ing goods from us, no matter whether they 
are large or small, may be assured that their 
favors shall receive our earnest and immedi- 
ate attention, and that the goods will be 
shipped promptly and in good order. 


TIME IS MONEY! 

Now you can save time and money both by 
coming direct to us for your house furnish- 
ings. Remember we are Complete House 
Furnishers; by that we mean that we will sell 
you not only the larger articles of household 
furuiture, but also your Sheets, Pillow-Cases, 
Blankets, Comforters, Spreads, Lace Cur- 
tains, Pictures, etc., etc., etc.,so that you do 
not have to step out of our establishment to 
fit your house all ready for you to move into. 


CHAMBER SETS. 


We have over 200 Chamber Sets all set up 
on one immense floor, with the rails all in, 
showing you just how they would look if set 
up in your house. Prices, from $10.00 to 
$750.00. 


Library Furniture. 
Sitting-Room Furniture. 
Office Furniture. 





EASY TERMS IF DESIRED. 


SOW TO CET RICH Send a 2-cent stamp and your address, and receive 


our 24-page pamphlet, “HOW TO GET RICH.” 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO.. 


827 WASHINGTON STREET 827 


Cor. Common St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





FALL OVERCOATS. 


All made on the premises in our own 
clean workshops by skilful, 
well-paid hands. 


PRICES, $12 to $30. 
Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 










yyy LADY AGENTS WANTED “*scene°* 


W -S. A. Corsets and Health Waists. 
HI New invention in Lacing. Most ready 





seller ever offered. Address, The Selt- 


Mas 


AN, Adjusting Corset Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
HIN) or Abbott Davidson & Co., No. 156 
Lies) West Concord Street, Boston, Mass. 








bs Pion 


SEWING MACHINE 
BESFINTHE- WORLD: 


send for full illustra 
Cnlalogues ieslimonG 5 
Mme. DEMOREST, 
17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








Javing hens and growing 

chicks should be fed upon 

food rich in albumen, and 
ric’ 


contains a large amount of 
albumen, as well as mate- 
rial for the shell. It is a 
well-balanced animal food 
easily digested. 













Send er for enough 
“Animal Meal” to feed 
10 heus 8 months, or 4 
times as much for $2.25, 
deiivered to any station in 
New England or Middle 
States. Book, “The Egg,” 
free. The Bowker Com- 
any, 43 Chatham Street, 
sion, Mass. 








Artistic Specialties 





in 


Electroliers, i 
Chandeliers 
and Lamps. 


Estimates and Drawings 
of special designs fur- 
nished on application. 


R. Hollings 
EF Co., 


Manufacturers 





and Importers. 
Patentees of 
The Hollings Patent 


Extension Lamp. 














New England Agents for 


Tirrill’s Improved Equalizer Gas Machiue. 


547 W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


Next Adams House. 


FINE CLOTHS 





For Ladies, Children and Gentlemen, 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, NOTABLE FOR 
ORIGINALITY AND TASTE. 


The latest English and French importations in 
tine Woolen materials, suitable for Tailor-made 
Suits, Garments, Riding Habits, ete. 


ASTRACHANS. 

This season we have made a great effort to 
procure the finest line of Astrachans ever im- 
ported to this country, in all the new shades: 
white, blue, brown, light tan, steel, scarlet, 
golden brown, green, black; 52-inch wide. 


SAMPLES POSTFREE. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


















Consumers 
Demand the 
Best, 
Especially when 
It 
Costs No More. 


Genuine Article. § 
More than 
12,000,000 Bars 
were used 
by New England 
families in 
the year 1890. 














